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It is commonly held that modern Christendom is superior to 
any and all other systems of civilized life. Other ages and other 
cultural regions are by contrast spoken of as lower, or more ar- 
chaic, or less mature. The claim is that the modern culture is 
superior on the whole, not that it is the best or highest in all re- 
spects and at every point. It has, in fact, not an all-around superi- 
ority, but a superiority within a closely limited range of intellec- 
tual activities, while outside this range many other civilizations 
surpass that of the modern occidental peoples. But the peculiar 
excellence of the modern culture is of such a nature as to give it 
a decisive practical advantage over all other cultural schemes 
that have gone before or that have come into competition with it. 
It has proved itself fit to survive in a struggle for existence as 
against those civilizations which differ from it in respect of its 
distinctive traits. 

Modern civilization is peculiarly matter-of-fact. It contains 
many elements that are not of this character, but these other 
elements do not belong exclusively or characteristically to it. 
The modern civilized peoples are in a peculiar degree capable of 
an impersonal, dispassionate insight into the material facts with 
which mankind has to deal. The apex of cultural growth is at 
this point. Compared with this trait the rest of what is com- 
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prised in the cultural scheme is adventitious, or at the best it is 
a by-product of this hard-headed apprehension of facts. This 
quality may be a matter of habit or of racial endowment, or it 
may be an outcome of both; but whatever be the explanation of 
its prevalence, the immediate consequence is much the same for 
the growth of civilization. A civilization which is dominated 
by this matter-of-fact insight must prevail against any cultural 
scheme that lacks this element. This characteristic of western 
civilization comes to a head in modern science, and it finds its 
highest material expression in the technology of the machine 
industry. In these things modern culture is creative and 
self-sufficient ; and these being given, the rest of what may seem 
characteristic in western civilization follows by easy consequence. 
The cultural structure clusters about this body of matter-of-fact 
knowledge as its substantial core. Whatever is not consonant 
with these opaque creations of science is an intrusive feature in 
the modern scheme, borrowed or standing over from the bar- 
barian past. 

Other ages and other peoples excel in other things and are 
known by other virtues. In creative art, as well as in critical 
taste, the faltering talent of Christendom can at the best follow 
the lead of the ancient Greeks and the Japanese. In deft work- 
manship the handicraftsmen of the middle Orient, as well as of 
the Far East, stand on a level securely above the highest Euro- 
pean achievement, old or new. In myth-making, folklore, and 
occult symbolism many of the lower barbarians have achieved 
things beyond what the latter-day priests and poets know how to 
propose. In metaphysical insight and dialectical versatility many 
orientals, as well as the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages, easily 
surpass the highest reaches of the New Thought and the Higher 
Criticism. In a shrewd sense of the religious verities, as well 
as in an unsparing faith in devout observances, the people of 
India or Thibet, or even the medieval Christians, are past-mas- 
ters in comparison even with the select of the faith of modern 
times. In political finesse, as well as in unreasoning, brute loy- 
alty, more than one of the ancient peoples give evidence of a 
capacity to which no modern civilized nation may aspire. In 
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warlike malevolence and abandon, the hosts of Islam, the Sioux 
Indian, and the “heathen of the northern sea” have set the mark 
above the reach of the most strenuous civilized warlord. 

To modern civilized men, especially in their intervals of sober 
reflection, all these things that distinguish the barbarian civili- 
zations seem of dubious value and are required to show cause why 
they should not be slighted. It is not so with the knowledge of 
facts. The making of states and dynasties, the founding of 
families, the prosecution of feuds, the propagation of creeds and 
the creation of sects, the accumulation of fortunes, the consump- 
tion of superfluities—these have all in their time been felt to 
justify themselves as an end of endeavor; but in the eyes of mo- 
dern civilized men all these things seem futile in comparison with 
the achievements of science. They dwindle in men’s esteem as 
time passes, while the achievements of science are held higher as 
time passes. This is the one secure holding-ground of latter- 
day conviction, that “the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men’”’ is indefeasibly right and good. When seen in such 
perspective as will clear it of the trivial perplexities of workday 
life, this proposition is not questioned within the horizon of the 
western culture, and no other cultural ideal holds a similar un- 
questioned place in the convictions of civilized mankind. 

On any large question which is to be disposed of for good and 
all the final appeal is by common consent taken to the scientist. 
The solution offered in the name of science is decisive so long as 
it is not set aside by a still more searching scientific inquiry. 
This state of things may not be altogether fortunate, but such is 
the fact. There are other, older grounds of finality that may con- 
ceivably be better, nobler, worthier, more profound, more beauti- 
ful. It might conceivably be preferable, as a matter of cultural 
ideals, to leave the last word with the lawyer, the duelist, the 
priest, the moralist, or the college of heraldry. In past times 
people have been content to leave their weightiest questions to 
the decision of some one or other of these tribunals, and, it cannot 
be denied, »ith very happy results in those respects that were 
then looked to with the greatest solicitude. But whatever the 
common-sense of earlier gemerations may have held in this 
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respect, modern common-sense holds that the scientist’s answer 
is the only ultimately true one. In the last resort enlightened 
common-sense sticks by the opaque truth and refuses to go 
behind the returns given by the tangible facts. 

Quasi lignum vitae in paradiso Dei, et quasi lucerna fulgoris 
in domo Domini, such is the place of science in modern civiliza- 
tion. This latter-day faith in matter-of-fact knowledge may be 
well grounded or it may not. It has come about that men assign 
it this high place, perhaps idolatrously, perhaps to the detriment 
of the best and most intimate interests of the race. There is 
room for much more than a vague doubt that this cult of science 
is not altogether a wholesome growth—that the unmitigated 
quest of knowledge, of this matter-of-fact kind, makes for race- 
deterioration and discomfort on the whole, both in its immediate 
effects upon the spiritual life of mankind, and in the material 
consequences that follow from a great advance in matter-of-fact 
knowledge. 

But we are not here concerned with the merits of the case. 


The question here is: How has this cult of science arisen? What 
are its cultural antecedents? How far is it in consonance with 
hereditary human nature? and, What is the nature of its hold 
on the convictions of civilized men? 


In dealing with pedagogical problems and the theory of edu- 
cation, current psychology is nearly at one in saying that all 
learning is of a “pragmatic” character; that knowledge is in- 
choate action inchoately directed to an end; that all knowledge 
is “‘functional;” that it is of the nature of use. This, of course, 
is only a corollary under the main postulate of the latter-day psy- 
chologists, whose catchword is that The Idea is essentially active. 
There is no need of quarreling with this “pragmatic” school of 
psychologists. Their aphorism may not contain the whole truth, 
perhaps, but at least it goes nearer to the heart of the epistemo- 
logical problem than any earlier formulation. It may confidently 
be said to do so because, for one thing, its argument meets the 
requirements of modern science. It is such a concept as matter- 
of-fact science can make effective use of; it is drawn in terms 
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which are, in the last analysis, of an impersonal, not to say trop- 
ismatic, character; such as is demanded by science, with its in- 
sistence on opaque cause and effect. While knowledge is con- 
strued in teleological terms, in terms of personal interest and at- 
tention, this teleological aptitude is itself reducible to a product 
of unteleological natural selection. The teleological bent of in- 
telligence is a hereditary trait settled upon the race by the selec- 
tive action of forces that look to no end. The foundations of 
pragmatic intelligence are not pragmatic, nor even personal or 
sensible. 

This impersonal character of intelligence is, of course, most 
evident on the lower levels of life. If we follow Mr. Loeb, e. g., 
in his inquiries into the psychology of that life that lies below 
the threshold of intelligence, what we meet with is an aimless but 
unwavering motor response to stimulus.’ The response is of the 
nature of motor impulse, and in so far it is “pragmatic,” if 
that term may fairly be applied to so rudimentary a phase of 
sensibility. The responding organism may be called an “agent” 
in so far. It is only by a figure of speech that these terms are 
made to apply to tropismatic reactions. Higher in the scale of 
sensibility and nervous complication instincts work to a some- 
what similar outcome. On the human plane, intelligence (the 
selective effect of inhibitive complication) may throw the re- 
sponse into the form of a reasoned line of conduct looking to an 
outcome that shall be expedient for the agent. This is naive 
pragmatism of the developed kind. There is no longer a ques- 
tion but that the responding organism is an “agent,” and that 
his intelligent response to stimulus is of a teleological character. 
But that is not all. The inhibitive nervous complication may 
also detach another chain of response to the given stimulus, which 
does not spend itself in a line of motor conduct and does not 
fall into a system of uses. Pragmatically speaking, this out- 
lying chain of response is unintended and irrelevant. Except in 
urgent cases, such an idle response seems commonly to be present 
as a subsidiary phenomenon. If credence is given to the view 


1 Jacques Loeb, Heliotropismus der Thiere and Comparative Psychology and 
Physiology of the Brain. 
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that intelligence is, in its elements, of the nature of an inhibitive 
selection, it seems necessary to assume some such chain of idle 
and irrelevant response to account for the further course of the 
elements eliminated in giving the motor response the character 
of a reasoned line of conduct. So that associated with the prag- 
matic attention there is found more or less of an irrelevant atten- 
tion, or idle curiosity. This is more particularly the case where 
a higher range of intelligence is present. This idle curiosity is, 
perhaps, closely related to the aptitude for play, observed both 
in man and in the lower animals.* The aptitude for play. as well 
as the functioning of idle curiosity, seems peculiarly lively in the 
young, whose aptitude for sustained pragmatism is at the same 
time relatively vague and unreliable. 

This idle curiosity formulates its response to stimulus, not in 
terms of an expedient line of conduct, nor even necessarily in a 
chain of motor activity, but in terms of the sequence of activities 
going on in the observed phenomena. The “interpretation” of 
the facts under the guidance of this idle curiosity may take the 
form of anthropomorphic or animistic explanations of the “con- 
duct” of the objects observed. The interpretation of the facts 
takes a dramatic form. The facts are conceived in an animistic 
way, and a pragmatic animus is imputed to them. Their be- 
havior is construed as a reasoned procedure on their part looking 
to the advantage of these animistically conceived objects, or 
looking to the achievement of some end which these objects are 
conceived to have at heart for reasons of their own. 

Among the savage and lower barbarian peoples there is com- 
monly current a large body of knowledge organized in this way 
into myths and legends, which need have no pragmatic value for 
the learner of them and no intended bearing on his conduct of 
practical affairs. They may come to have a practical value im- 
puted to them as a ground of superstitious observances, but they 
may also not.* All students of the lower cultures are aware of 


* Cf. Gross, Spiele der Thiere, chap. 2 (esp. pp. 65-76), and chap. 5; The 
Play of Man, Part III, sec. 3; Spencer, Principles of Psychology, secs. 533-35. 

*The myths and legendary lore of the Eskimo, the Pueblo Indians, and 
some tribes of the northwest coast afford good instances of such idle creations. 
Cf. various Reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology; also, e. g., Tylor, 
Primitive Culture, esp. the chapters on “Mythology” and “Animism.” 
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the dramatic character of the myths current among these peoples, 
and they are also aware that, particularly among the peaceable 
communities, the great body of mythical lore is of an idle kind, 
as having very little intended bearing on the practical conduct 
of those who believe in these myth-dramas. The myths on the 
one hand, and the workday knowledge of uses, materials, appli- 
ances, and expedients on the other hand, may be nearly independ- 
ent of one another. Such is the case in an especial degree among 
those peoples who are prevailingly of a peacedble habit of life, 
among whom the myths have not in any great measure been 
canonized into precedents of divine malevolence. 

The lower barbarian’s knowledge of the phenomena of nature, 
in so far as they are made the subject of deliberate speculation 
and are organized into a consistent body, is of the nature of life- 
histories. This body of knowledge is in the main organized 
under the guidance of an idle curiosity. In so far as it is sys- 
tematized under the canons of curiosity rather than of expediency, 
the test of truth applied throughout this body of barbarian knowl- 
edge is the test of dramatic consistency. In addition to their 
dramatic cosmology and foik legends, it is needless to say, these 
peoples have also a considerable body of worldly wisdom in a 
more or less systematic form. In this the test of validity is use- 
fulness.* 

The pragmatic knowledge of the early days differs scarcely at 
all in character from that of the maturest phases of culture. Its 
highest achievements in the direction of systematic formulation 
consist of didactic exhortations to thrift, prudence, equanimity, 
and shrewd management—a body of maxims of expedient con- 

*“Pragmatic” is here used in a more restricted sense than the distinctively 
pragmatic school of modern psychologists would commonly assign the term. 
“Pragmatic,” “teleological,” and the like terms have been extended to cover 
imputation of purpose as well as conversion to use. It is not intended to 
criticise this ambiguous use of terms, nor to correct it; but the terms are here 
used only in the latter sense, which alone belongs to them by force of early 
usage and etymology. “Pragmatic” knowledge, therefore, is such as is designed 
to serve an expedient end for the knower, and is here contrasted with the 
imputation of expedient conduct to the facts observed. The reason for pre- 


serving this distinction is simply the present need of a simple term by which 
to mark the distinction between worldly wisdom and idle learning. 
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duct. In this field there is scarcely a degree of advance from 
Confucius to Samuel Smiles. Under the guidance of the idle 
curiosity, on the other hand, there has been a continued advance 
toward a more and more comprehensive system of knowledge. 
With the advance in intelligence and experience there come closer 
observation and more detailed analysis of facts.5 The dramati- 
zation of the sequence of phenomena may then fall into some- 
what less personal, less anthropomorphic formulations of the 
processes observed; but at no stage of its growth—at least at 
no stage hitherto reached—does the output of this work of the 
idle curiosity lose its dramatic character. Comprehensive gen- 
eralizations are made and cosmologies are built up, but always in 
dramatic form. General principles of explanation are settled 
on, which in the earlier days of theoretical speculation seem in- 
variably to run back to the broad vital principle of generation. 
Procreation, birth, growth, and decay constitute the cycle of 
postulates within which the dramatized processes of natural phe- 
nomena run their course. Creation is procreation in these ar- 
chaic theoretical systems, and causation is gestation and birth. 
The archaic cosmological schemes of Greece, India, Japan, China, 
Polynesia, and America, all run to the same general effect on 
this head.® 

Throughout this biological speculation there is present, ob- 
scurely in the background, the tacit recognition of a material 
causation, such as conditions the vulgar operations of workday 
life from hour to hour. But this causal relation between vulgar 
work and product is vaguely taken for granted and not made a 
principle for comprehensive generalizations. It is overlooked as 
a trivial matter of course. The higher generalizations take their 
color from the broader features of the current scheme of life. 
The habits of thought that rule in the working-out of a system 
of knowledge are such as are fostered by the more impressive 
affairs of life, by the institutional structure under which the 
community lives. So long as the ruling institutions are those 
of blood-relationship, descent, and clannish discrimination, so 
long the canons of knowledge are of the same complexion. 


*Cf. Ward, Pure Sociology, esp. pp. 437-48. 
*Cf., e. g., Tylor, Primitive Culture, chap. 8. 
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When presently a transformation is made in the scheme of 
culture from peaceable life with sporadic predation to a settled 
scheme of predaceous life, involving mastery and servitude, gra- 
dations of privilege and honor, coercion and personal depend- 
ence, then the scheme of knowledge undergoes an analogous 
change. The predaceous, or higher barbarian, culture is, for the 
present purpose, peculiar in that it is ruled by an accentuated 
pragmatism. The institutions of this cultural phase are conven- 
tionalized relations of force and fraud. The questions of life are 
questions of expedient conduct as carried on under the current 
relations of mastery and subservience. The habitual distinctions 
are distinctions of personal force, advantage, precedence, and 
authority. A shrewd adaptation to this system of graded dignity 
and servitude becomes a matter of life and death, and men learn 
to think in these terms as ultimate and definitive. The system 
of knowledge, even in so far as its motives are of a dispassionate 
or idle kind, falls into the like terms, because such are the habits 
of thought and the standards of discrimination enforced by daily 
life.’ 

The theoretical work of such a cultural era, as, for instance, 
the Middle Ages, still takes the general shape of dramatization, 
but the postulates of the dramaturgic theories and the tests of 
theoretic validity are no longer the same as before the scheme 
of graded servitude came to occupy the field. The canons 
which guide the work of the idle curiosity are no longer those of 
generation, blood-relationship, and homely life, but rather those 
of graded dignity, authenticity, and dependence. The higher 
generalizations take on a new complexion, it may be without 
formally discarding the older articles of belief. The cosmologies 
of these higher barbarians are cast in terms of a feudalistic hier- 
archy of agents and elements, and the causal nexus between phe- 
nomena is conceived animisticaliy after the manner of sympa- 
thetic magic. The laws that are sought to be discovered in the 
natural universe are sought in terms of authoritative enactment. 
The relation in which the deity, or deities, are conceived to stand 
to facts is no longer the relation of progenitor, so much as that 

7 Cf. James, Psychology, chap. 9, esp. sec. 5. 
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of suzerainty. Natural laws are corollaries under the arbitrary 
rules of status imposed on the natural universe by an all-powerful 
Providence with a view to the maintenance of his own prestige. 
The science that grows in such a spiritual environment is of the 
class represented by alchemy and astrology, in which the imputed 
degree of nobility and prepotency of the objects and the symbolic 
force of their names are looked to for an explanation of what 
takes place. 

The theoretical output of the Schoolmen has necessarily an 
accentuated pragmatic complexion, since the whole cultural 
scheme under which they lived and worked was of a strenuously 
pragmatic character. The current concepts of things were then 
drawn in terms of expediency, personal force, exploit, prescrip- 
tive authority, and the like, and this range of concepts was by 
force of habit emploved in the correlation of facts for purposes 
of knowledge even where no immediate practical use of the knowl- 
edge so gained was had in view. At the same time a very large 
proportion of the scholastic researches and speculations aimed 
directly at rules of expedient conduct, whether it took the form of 
a philosophy of life under temporal law and custom, or of a 
scheme of salvation under the decrees of an autocratic Provi- 
dence. A naive apprehension of the dictum that all knowledge is 
pragmatic would find more satisfactory corroboration in the in- 
tellectual output of scholasticism than in any system of knowl- 
edge of an older or a later date. 

With the advent of modern times a change comes over the 
nature of the inquiries and formulations worked out under the 
guidance of the idle curiosity—which from this epoch is often 
spoken of as the scientific spirit. The change in question is closely 
correlated with an analogous change in institutions and habits of 
life, particularly with the changes which the modern era brings 
in industry and in the economic organization of society. It is 
doubtful whether the characteristic intellectual interests and 
teachings of the new era can properly be spoken of as less “prag- 
matic,” as that term is sometimes understood, than those of the 
scholastic times; but they are of another kind, being conditioned 
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by a different cultural and industrial situation.’ In the life of the 
new era conceptions of authentic rank and differential dignity 
have grown weaker in practical affairs, and notions of preferen- 
tial reality and authentic tradition similarly count for less in the 
new science. The forces at work in the external world are con- 
ceived in a less animistic manner, although anthropomorphism 
still prevails, at least to the degree required in order to give a 
dramatic interpretation of the sequence of phenomena. 

The changes in the cultural situation which seem to have had 
the most serious consequences for the methods and animus of 
scientific inquiry are those changes that took place in the field 
of industry. Industry in early modern times is a fact of relatively 
greater preponderance, more of a tone-giving factor, than it was 
under the régime of feudal status. It is the characteristic trait 
of the modern culture, very much as exploit and fealty were the 
characteristic cultural traits of the earlier times. This early- 
modern industry is, in an obvious and convincing degree, a matter 
of workmanship. The same has not been true in the same de- 
gree either before or since. The workman, more or less skilled 
and with more or less specialized efficiency, was the central figure 
in the cultural situation of the time; and so the concepts of the 
scientists came to be drawn in the image of the workman. The 
dramatizations of the seqence of external phenomena worked out 
under the impulse of the idle curiosity were then conceived in 
terms of workmanship. Workmanship gradually supplanted 
differential dignity as the authoritative canon of scientific truth, 
even on the higher levels of speculation and research. This, of 
course, amounts to saying in other words that the law of cause 
and effect was given the first place, as contrasted with dialectical 
consistency and authentic tradition. But this early-modern law 
of cause and effect—the law of efficient causes—is of an anthro- 
pomorphic kind. “Like causes produce like effects,” in much the 


*As currently employed, the term “pragmatic” is made to cover both 
conduct looking to the agent’s preferential advantage, expedient conduct, and 
workmanship directed to the production of things that may or may not be of 
advantage to the agent. If the term be taken in the latter meaning, the culture 
of modern times is no less “pragmatic” than that of the Middle Ages. It is 
here intended to be used in the former sense. 
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same sense as the skilled workman’s product is like the workman; 
“nothing is found in the effect that was not contained in the 
cause,” in much the same manner. 

These dicta are, of course, older than modern science, but it 
is only in the early days of modern science that they come to rule 
the field with an unquestioned sway and to push the higher 
grounds of dialectical validity to one side. They invade even the 
highest and most recondite fields of speculation, so that at the 
approach to the transition from the early-modern to the late- 
modern period, in the eighteenth century, they determine the out- 
come even in the counsels of the theologians. The deity, from 
having been in medizval times primarily a suzerain concerned 
with the maintenance of his own prestige, becomes primarily a 
creator engaged in the workmanlike occupation of making things 
useful for man. His relation to man and the natural universe 
is no longer primarily that of a progenitor, as it is in the lower 
barbarian culture, but rather that of a talented mechanic. The 
“natural laws” which the scientists of that era make so much of 
are no longer decrees of a preternatural legislative authority, but 
rather details of the workshop specifications handed down by the 
master-craftsman for the guidance of handicraftsmen working 
out his designs. In the eighteenth-century science these natural 
laws are laws specifying the sequence of cause and effect, and will 
bear characterization as a dramatic interpretation of the activity 
of the causes at work, and these causes are conceived in a quasi- 
personal manner. In later modern times the formulations of 
causal sequence grow more impersonal and more objective, more 
matter-of-fact; but the imputation of activity to the observed 
objects never ceases, and even in the latest and maturest formula- 
tions of scientific research the dramatic tone is not wholly lost. 
The causes at work are conceived in a highly impersonal way, but 
hitherto no science (except ostensibly mathematics) has been con- 
tent to do its theoretical work in terms of inert magnitude alone. 
Activity continues to be imputed to the phenomena with which 
science deals; and activity is, of course, not a fact of observation, 
but is imputed to the phenomena by the observer.* This is, also 


* Epistemologically speaking, activity is imputed to phenomena for the pur- 
pose of organizing them into a dramatically consistent system. 
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of course, denied by those who insist on a purely mathematical 
formulation of scientific theories, but the denial is maintained only 
at the cost of consistency. Those eminent authorities who speak 
for a colorless mathematical formulation invariably and neces- 
sarily fall back on the (essentially metaphysical) preconception 
of causation as soon as they go into the actual work of scientific 
inquiry.?° 

Since the machine technology has made great advances, dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, and has become a cultural force of 
wide-reaching consequence, the formulations of science have 
made another move in the direction of impersonal matter-of-fact. 
The machine process has displaced the workman as the archetype 
in whose image causation is conceived by the scientific investiga- 
tors. The dramatic interpretation of natural phenomena has 
thereby become less anthropomorphic; it no longer constructs the 
life-history of a cause working to produce a given effect—after 
the manner of a skilled workman producing a piece of wrought 
goods—but it constructs the life-history of a process in which the 
distinction between cause and effect need scarcely be observed in 
an itemized and specific way, but in which the run of causation 
unfolds itself in an unbroken sequence of cumulative change. 
By contrast with the pragmatic formulations of worldly wisdom 
these latter-day theories of the scientists appear highly opaque, 
impersonal, and matter-of-fact; but taken by themselves they 
must be admitted still to show the constraint of the dramatic 
prepossessions that once guided the savage myth-makers. 

In so far as touches the aims and the animus of scientific in- 
quiry, as seen from the point of view of the scientist, it is a wholly 
fortuitous and insubstantial coincidence that much of the knowl- 
edge gained under machine-made canons of research can be 
turned to practical account. Much of this knowledge is useful, 
or may be made so, by applying it to the control of the processes 
in which natural forces are engaged. This employment of scien- 

” Cf., e. g., Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science, and compare his ideal of 
inert magnitudes as set forth in his exposition with his actual work as shown 


in chaps. 9, 10, and 12, and more particularly in his discussions of “Mother 
Right” and related topics in The Chances of Death. 
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tific knowledge for useful ends in technology, in the broad sense 
in which the term includes, besides the machine industry proper, 
such branches of practice as engineering, agriculture, medicine, 
sanitation, and economic reforms. The reason why scientific 
theories can be turned to account for these practical ends is not 
that these ends are included in the scope of scientific inquiry. 
These useful purposes lie outside the scientist’s interest. It is 
not that he aims, or can aim, at technological improvements. His 
inquiry is as “idle” as that of the Pueblo myth-maker. But the 
canons of validity under whose guidance he works are those im- 
posed by the modern technology, through habituation to its re- 
quirements; and therefore his results are available for the tech- 
nological purpose. His canons of validity are made for him by 
the cultural situation; they are habits of thought imposed on him 
by the scheme of life current in the community in which he lives; 
and under modern conditions this scheme of life is largely 
machine-made. In the modern culture, industry, industrial pro- 
cesses, and industrial products have progressively gained upon 
humanity, until these creations of man’s ingenuity have latterly 
come to take the dominant place in the cultural scheme; and it is 
not too much to say that they have become the chief force in shap- 
ing men’s daily life, and therefore the chief factor in shaping 
men’s habits of thought. Hence men have learned to think in the 
terms in which the technological processes act. This is particu- 
larly true of those men who by virtue of a peculiarly strong 
susceptibility in this direction become addicted to that habit of 
matter-of-fact inquiry that constitutes scientific research. 
Modern technology makes use of the same range of concepts, 
thinks in the same terms, and applies the same tests of validity as 
modern science. In both, the terms of standardization, validity, 
and finality are always terms of impersonal sequence, not terms 
of human nature or of preternatural agencies. Hence the easy 
copartnership between the two. Science and technology play into 
one another’s hands. The processes of nature with which science 
deals and which technology turns to account, the sequence of 
changes in the external world, animate and inanimate, run in 
terms of brute causation, as do the theories of science. These 
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processes take no thought of human expediency or inexpediency. 
To make use of them they must be taken as they are, opaque and 
unsympathetic. Technology, therefore, has come to proceed on 
an interpretation of these phenomena in mechanical terms, not in 
terms of imputed personality nor even of workmanship. Modern 
science, deriving its concepts from the same source, carries on 
its inquiries and states its conclusions in terms of the same ob- 
jective character as those employed by the mechanical engineer. 

So it has come about, through the progressive change of the 
ruling habits of thought in the community, that the theories of 
science have progressively diverged from the formulations of 
pragmatism, ever since the modern era set in. From an organi- 
zation of knowledge on the basis of imputed personal or animis- 
tic propensity the theory has changed its base to an imputation 
of brute activity only, and this latter is conceived in an increas- 
ingly matter-of-fact manner; until, latterly, the pragmatic range 
of knowledge and the scientific are more widely out of touch 
than ever, differing not only in aim, but in matter as well. In 
both domains knowledge runs in terms of activity, but it is on 
the one hand knowledge of what had best be done, and on the 
other hand knowledge of what takes place; on the one hand 
knowledge of ways and means, on the other hand knowledge 
without any ulterior purpose. The latter range of knowledge 
may serve the ends of the former, but the converse does not 
hold true. 

These two divergent ranges of inquiry are to be found to- 
gether in all phases of human culture. What distinguishes the 
present phase is that the discrepancy between the two is now 
wider than ever before. The present is nowise distinguished 
above other cultural eras by any exceptional urgency or acumen 
in the search for pragmatic expedients. Neither is it safe to 
assert that the present excels all other civilizations in the volume 
or the workmanship of that body of knowledge that is to be cred- 
ited to the idle curiosity. What distinguishes the present in these 
premises is (1) that the primacy in the cultural scheme has passed 
from pragmatism to a disinterested inquiry whose motive is idle 
curiosity, and (2) that in the domain of the latter the making of 
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myths and legends in terms of imputed personality, as well as the 
construction of dialectical systems in terms of differential reality, 
has yielded the first place to the making of theories in terms of 
matter-of-fact sequence."! 

Pragmatism creates nothing but maxims of expedient conduct. 
Science creates nothing but theories.12 It knows nothing of 
policy or utility, of better or worse. None of all that is comprised 
in what is today accounted scientific knowledge. Wisdom and 
proficiency of the pragmatic sort does not contribute to the ad- 
vance of a knowledge of fact. It has only an incidental bearing 
on scientific research, and its bearing is chiefly that of inhibition 
and misdirection. Wherever canons of expediency are intruded 
into or are attempted to be incorporated in the inquiry, the con- 
sequence is an unhappy one for science, however happy it may 
be for some other purpose extraneous to science. The mental 
attitude of worldly wisdom 1s a! «ross-purposes with the disinter- 
ested scientific spirit, and the pursuit of it induces an intellectual 
bias that is incompatibie with scientific insight. Its intellectual 
output is a body of shrewd rules of conduct, in great part de- 
signed to take advantage of human infirmity. Its habitual terms 
of standardization and validity are terms of human nature, of 
human preference, prejudice, aspiration, endeavor, and disability, 
and the habit of mind that goes with it is such as is consonant 
with these terms. No doubt, the all-pervading pragmatic animus 
of the older and non-European civilizations has had more than 
anything else to do with their relatively slight and slow advance 
in scientific knowledge. In the modern scheme of knowledge it 
holds true, in a similar manner and with analogous effect, that 
training in divinity, in law, and in the related branches of diplo- 
macy, business tactics, military affairs, and political theory, is 
alien to the skeptical scientific spirit and subversive of it. 

The modern scheme of culture comprises a large body of 
worldly wisdom, as well as of science. This pragmatic lore 
stands over against science with something of a jealous reserve. 
The pragmatists value themselves somewhat on being useful as 

"Cf. James, Psychology, Vol. II, chap. 28, pp. 633-71, esp. p. 640 note. 

“Cf. Ward, Principles of Psychology, pp. 439-43. 
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well as being efficient for good and evil. They feel the inherent 
antagonism between themselves and the scientists, and look with 
some doubt on the latter as being merely decorative triflers, al- 
though they sometimes borrow the prestige of the name of science 

as is only good and well, since it is of the essence of worldly 
wisdom to borrow anything that can be turned to account. The 
reasoning in these fields turns about questions of personal ad- 
vantage of one kind or another, and the merits of the claims can- 
vassed in these discussions are decided on grounds of authen- 
ticity. Personal claims make up the subject of the inquiry, and 
these claims are construed and decided in terms of precedent and 
choice, use and wont, prescriptive authority, and the like. The 
higher reaches of generalization in these pragmatic inquiries are 
of the nature of deductions from authentic tradition, and the 
training in this class of reasoning gives discrimination in respect 
of authenticity and expediency. The resulting habit of mind is 
a bias for substituting dialectical distinctions and decisions de 
jure in the place of explanations de facto. The so-called “‘sci- 
ences” associated with these pragmatic disciplines, such as juris- 
prudence, political science, and the like, is a taxonomy of cre- 
denda. Of this character was the greater part of the “science”’ 
cultivated by the Schoolmen, and large remnants of the same 
kind of authentic convictions are, of course, still found among the 
tenets of the scientists, particularly in the social sciences, and 
no small solicitude is still given to their cultivation. Substan- 
tially the same value as that of the temporal pragmatic inquiries 
belongs also, of course, to the “science” of divinity. Here the 
questions to which an answer is sought, as well as the aim and 
method of inquiry, are of the same pragmatic character, although 
the argument runs on a higher plane of personality, and seeks a 
solution in terms of a remoter and more metaphysical expediency. 


In the light of what has been said above, the questions recur: 
How far is the scientific quest of matter-of-fact knowledge conso- 
nant with the inherited intellectual aptitudes and propensities of 
the normal man? and, What foothold has science in the modern 
culture? The former is a question of the temperamental heritage 
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of civilized mankind, and therefore it is in large part a question 
of the circumstances which have in the past selectively shaped the 
human nature of civilized mankind. Under the barbarian cul- 
ture, as well as on the lower levels of what is currently called 
civilized life, the dominant note has been that of competitive ex- 
pediency for the individual or the group, great or small, in an 
avowed struggle for the means of life. Such is still the ideal of 
the politician and business man, as well as of other classes whose 
habits of life lead them to cling to the inherited barbarian tra- 
ditions. The upper-barbarian and lower-civilized culture, as has 
already been indicated, is pragmatic, with a thoroughness that 
nearly bars out any non-pragmatic ideal of life or of knowledge. 
Where this tradition is strong there is but a precarious chance 
for any consistent effort to formulate knowledge in other terms 
than those drawn from the prevalent relations of personal mas- 
tery and subservience and the ideals of personal gain. 

During the Dark and Middle Ages, for instance, it is true in 
the main that any movement of thought not controlled by consid- 
erations of expediency and conventions of status are to be found 
only in the obscure depths of vulgar life, among those neglected 
elements of the population that lived below the reach of the 
active class struggle. What there is surviving of this vulgar, non- 
pragmatic intellectual output takes the form of legends and folk- 
tales, often embroidered on the authentic documents of the Faith. 
These are less alien to the latest and highest culture of Christen- 
dom than are the dogmatic, dialectical, and chivalric productions 
that occupied the attention of the upper classes in medizval times. 
It may seem a curious paradox that the latest and most perfect 
flower of the western civilization is more nearly akin to the spir- 
itual life of the serfs and villeins than it is to that of the grange 
or the abbey. The courtly life and the chivalric habits of thought 
of that past phase of culture have left as nearly no trace in the 
cultural scheme of later modern times as could well be. Even 
the romancers who ostensibly rehearse the phenomena of chiv- 
alry, unavoidably make their knights and ladies speak the lan- 
guage and the sentiments of the slums of that time, tempered 
with certain schematized modern reflections and speculations. 
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The gallantries, the genteel inanities and devout imbecilities of 
medizval high-life would be insufferable even to the meanest and 
most romantic modern intelligence. So that in a later, less bar- 
barian age the precarious remnants of folklore that have come 
down through that vulgar channel—half savage and more than 
half pagan—are treasured as containing the largest spiritual 
gains which the barbarian ages of Europe have to offer. 

The sway of barbarian pragmatism has, everywhere in the 
western world, been relatively brief and relatively light; the only 
exceptions would be found in certain parts of the Mediterranean 
seaboard. But wherever the barbarian culture has been suffi- 
ciently long-lived and unmitigated to work out a thoroughly 
selective effect in the human material subjected to it, there the 
pragmatic animus may be expected to have become supreme and 
to inhibit all movement in the direction of scientific inquiry and 
eliminate all effective aptitude for other than worldly wisdom. 
What the selective consequences of such a protracted régime of 
pragmatism would be for the temper of the race may be seen in 
the human flotsam left by the great civilizations of antiquity, such 
as Egypt, India, and Persia. Science is not at home among these 
leavings of barbarism. In these instances of its long and unmiti- 
gated dominion the barbarian culture has selectively worked out a 
temperamental bias and a scheme of life from which objective, 
matter-of-fact knowledge is virtually excluded in favor of prag- 
matism, secular and religious. But for the greater part of the 
race, at least for the greater part of civilized mankind, the ré- 
gime of the mature barbarian culture has been of relatively short 
duration, and has had a correspondingly superficial and tran- 
sient selective effect. It has not had force and time to eliminate 
certain elements of human nature handed down from an earlier 
phase of life, which are not in full consonance with the barba- 
rian animus or with the demands of the pragmatic scheme of 
thought. The barbarian-pragmatic habit of mind, therefore, is 
not properly speaking a temperamental trait of the civilized 
peoples, except possibly within certain class limits (as, e. g., the 
German nobility). It is rather a tradition, and it does not 
constitute so tenacious a bias as to make head against the 
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strongly materialistic drift of modern conditions and set aside 
that increasingly urgent resort to matter-of-fact conceptions 
that makes for the primacy of science. Civilized mankind 
does not in any great measure take back atavistically to the 
upper-barbarian habit of mind. Barbarism covers too small a 
segment of the life-history of the race to have given an endur- 
ing temperamental result. The unmitigated discipline of the 
higher barbarism in Europe fell on a relatively small proportion 
of the population, and in the course of time this select element 
of the population was crossed and blended with the blood of the 
lower elements whose life always continued to run in the ruts of 
savagery rather than in those of the high-strung, finished bar- 
barian culture that gave rise to the chivalric scheme of life. 

Of the several phases of human culture the most protracted, 
and the one which has counted for most in shaping the abiding 
traits of the race, is unquestionably that of savagery. With 
savagery, for the purpose in hand, is to be classed that lower, 
relatively peaceable barbarism that is not characterized by wide 
and sharp class discrepancies or by an unremitting endeavor of 
one individual or group to get the better of another. Even 
under the full-grown barbarian culture—as, for instance, during 
the Middle Ages—the habits of life and the spiritual interests of 
the great body of the population continue in large measure to 
bear the character of savagery. The savage phase of culture 
accounts for by far the greater portion of the life-history of 
mankind, particularly if the lower barbarism and the vulgar 
life of later barbarism be counted in with savagery, as in a 
measure they properly should. This is particularly true of those 
racial elements that have entered into the composition of the 
leading peoples of Christendom. 

The savage culture is characterized by the relative absence 
of pragmatism from the higher generalizations of its knowledge 
and beliefs. As has been noted above, its theoretical creations 
are chiefly of the nature of mythology shading off into folklore. 
This genial spinning of apocryphal yarns is, at its best, an 
amiably inefficient formulation of experiences and observations 
in terms of something like a life-history of the phenomena ob- 
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served. It has, on the one hand, little value, and little purpose, 
in the way of pragmatic expediency, and so it is not closely 
akin to the pragmatic-barbarian scheme of life; while, on the 
other hand, it is also ineffectual as a systematic knowledge of 
matter-of-fact. It is a quest of knowledge, perhaps of system- 
atic knowledge, and it is carried on under the incentive of the idle 
curiosity. In this respect it falls in the same class with the civ- 
ilized man’s science; but it seeks knowledge not in terms of 
opaque matter-of-fact, but in terms of some sort of a spiritual 
life imputed to the facts. It is romantic and Hegelian rather 
than realistic and Darwinian. The logical necessities of its 
scheme of thought are necessities of spiritual consistency rather 
than of quantitative equivalence. It is like science in that it has 
no ulterior motive beyond the idle craving for a systematic 
correlation of data; but it is unlike science in that its standardi- 
zation and correlation of data run in terms of the free play of 
imputed personal initiative rather than in terms of the constraint 
of objective cause and effect. 

By force of the protracted selective discipline of this past 
phase of culture, the human nature of civilized mankind is still 
substantially the human nature of savage man. The ancient 
equipment of congenital aptitudes and propensities stands over 
substantially unchanged, though overlaid with barbarian tradi- 
tions and conventionalities and readjusted by habituation to the 
exigencies of civilized life. In a measure, therefore, but by no 
means altogether, scientific inquiry is native to civilized man 
with his savage heritage, since scientific inquiry proceeds on the 
same general motive of idle curiosity as guided the savage myth- 
makers, though it makes use of concepts and standards in great 
measure alien to the myth-makers’ habit of mind. The ancient 
human predilection for discovering a dramatic play of passion 
and intrigue in the phenomena of nature still asserts itself. In 
the most advanced communities, and even among the adepts of 
modern science, there comes up persistently the revulsion of 
the native savage against the inhumanly dispassionate sweep 
of the scientific quest, as well as against the inhumanly ruthless 
fabric of technological processes that have come out of this 
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search for matter-of-fact knowledge. Very often the savage need 
of a spiritual interpretation (dramatization) of phenomena 
breaks through the crust of acquired materialistic habits of 
thought, to find such refuge as may be had in articles of faith 
seized on and held by sheer force of instinctive conviction. 
Science and its creations are more or less uncanny, more or less 
alien, to that fashion of craving for knowledge that by ancient 
inheritance animates mankind. Furtively or by an overt breach 
of consistency, men still seek comfort in marvelous articles of 
savage-born lore, which contradict the truths of that modern 
science whose dominion they dare not question, but whose find- 
ings at the same time go beyond the breaking point of their 
jungle-fed spiritual sensibilities. 

The ancient ruts of savage thought and conviction are smooth 
and easy; but however sweet and indispensable the archaic 
ways of thinking may be to the civilized man’s peace of mind, 
yet such is the binding force of matter-of-fact analysis and in- 
ference under modern conditions that the findings of science are 
not questioned on the whole. The name of science is after all 
a word to conjure with. So much so that the name and the 
mannerisms, at least, if nothing more of science, have invaded 
all fields of learning and have even overrun territory that belongs 
to the enemy. So there are “sciences” of theology, law, and 
medicine, as has already been noted above. And there are such 
things as Christian Science, and “scientific’’ astrology, palmistry, 
and the like. But within the field of learning proper there is a 
similar predilection for an air of scientific acumen and precision 
where science does not belong. So that even that large range 
of knowledge that has to do with general information rather 
than with theory—what is loosely termed scholarship—tends 
strongly to take on the name and forms of theoretical state- 
ment. However decided the contrast between these branches 
of knowledge on the one hand, and science properly so called on 
the other hand, yet even the classical learning, and the humani- 
ties generally, fall in with this predilection more and more with 
each succeeding generation of students. The students of litera- 
ture, for instance, are more and more prone to substitute critical 
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analysis and linguistic speculation, as the end of their endeavors, 
in the place of that discipline of taste and that cultivated sense 
of literary form and literary feeling that must always remain 
the chief end of literary training, as distinct from philology and 
the social sciences. There is, of course, no intention to question 
the legitimacy of a science of philology or of the analytical 
study of literature as a fact in cultural history, but these things 
do not constitute training in literary taste, nor can they take 
the place of it. The effect of this straining after scientific formu- 
lations in a field alien to the scientific spirit is as curious as it 
is wasteful. Scientifically speaking, those quasi-scientific in- 
quiries necessarily begin nowhere and end in the same place; 
while in point of cultural gain they commonly come to nothing 
better than spiritual abnegation. But these blindfold endeavors 
to conform to the canons of science serve to show how wide and 
unmitigated the sway of science is in the modern community. 
Scholarship—that is to say an intimate and systematic famili- 
arity with past cultural achievements—still holds its place in the 
scheme of learning, in spite of the unadvised efforts of the 
short-sighted to blend it with the work of science, for it affords 
play for the ancient genial propensities that ruled men’s 
quest of knowledge before the coming of science or of the out- 
spoken pragmatic barbarism. Its place may not be so large in 
proportion to the entire field of learning as it was before the 
scientific era got fully under way. But there is no intrinsic 
antagonism between science and scholarship, as there is between 
pragmatic training and scientific inquiry. Modern scholarship 
shares with modern science the quality of not being pragmatic 
in its aim. Like science it has no ulterior end. It may be 
difficult here and there to draw the line between science and 
scholarship, and it may even more be unnecessary to draw such 
a line; yet while the two ranges of discipline belong together in 
many ways, and while there are many points of contact and 
sympathy between the two; while the two together make up 
the modern scheme of learning; yet there is no need of con- 
founding the one with the other, nor can the one do the work of 
the other. The scheme of learning has changed in such manner 
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as to give science the more commanding place, but the scholar’s 
domain has not thereby been invaded, nor has it suffered con- 
traction at the hands of science, whatever may be said of the 
weak-kneed abnegation of some whose place, if they have one, 
is in the field of scholarship rather than of science. 

All that has been said above has of course nothing to say 
as to the intrinsic merits of this quest of matter-of-fact knowl- 
edge. In point of fact, science gives its tone to modern culture. 
One may approve or one may deprecate the fact that this opaque, 
materialistic interpretation of things pervades modern thinking. 
That is a question of taste, about which there is no disputing. 
The prevalence of this matter-of-fact inquiry is a feature of 
modern culture, and the attitude which critics take toward this 
phenomenon is chiefly significant as indicating how far their 
own habit of mind coincides with the enlightened common-sense 
of civilized mankind. It shows in what degree they are abreast 
of the advance of culture. Those in whom the savage predilec- 
tion or the barbarian tradition is stronger than their habituation 
to civilized life will find that this dominant factor of modern 
life is perverse, if not calamitous; those whose habits of thought 
have been fully shaped by the machine process and scientific 
inquiry are likely to find it good. The modern western culture, 
with its core of matter-of-fact knowledge, may be better or 
worse than some other cultural scheme, such as the classic 
Greek, the medizval Christian, the Hindu, or the Pueblo Indian. 
Seen in certain lights, tested by certain standards, it is doubtless 
better; by other standards, worse. But the fact remains that 
the current cultural scheme, in its maturest growth, is of that 
complexion; its characteristic force lies in this matter-of-fact 
insight; its highest discipline and its maturest aspirations are 
these. 

In point of fact, the sober common-sense of civilized man- 
kind accepts no other end of endeavor as self-sufficient and 
ultimate. That such is the case seems to be due chiefly to the 
ubiquitous presence of the machine technology and its creations 
in the life of modern communities. And so long as the machine 
process continues to hold its dominant place as a disciplinary 
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factor in modern culture, so long must the spiritual and intel- 
lectual life of this cultural era maintain the character which 
the machine process gives it. 

But while the scientist’s spirit and his achievements stir an 
unqualified admiration in modern men, and while his discoveries 
carry conviction as nothing else does, it does not follow that 
the manner of man which this quest of knowledge produces or 
requires comes near answering to the current ideal of manhood, 
or that his conclusions are felt to be as good and beautiful as 
they are true. The ideal man, and the ideal of human life, even 
in the apprehension of those who most rejoice in the advances 
of science, is neither the finikin skeptic in the laboratory nor the 
animated slide-rule. The quest of science is relatively new. It 
is a cultural factor not comprised, in anything like its modern 
force, among those circumstances whose selective action in the 
far past has given to the race the human nature which it now 
has. The race reached the human plane with little of this 
searching knowledge of facts; and throughout the greater part 
of its life-history on the human plane it has been accustomed 
to make its higher generalizations and to formulate its larger 
principles of life in other terms than those of passionless matter- 
of-fact. This manner of knowledge has occupied an increasing 
share of men’s attention in the past, since it bears in a decisive 
way upon the minor affairs of workday life; but it has never 
until now been put in the first place, as the dominant note of 
human culture. The normal man, such as his inheritance has 
made him, has therefore good cause to be restive under its 


dominion. 


THE RELIGIOUS DEDICATION OF WOMEN 


DR. ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 
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Among all groups of men the inferior has been wont to turn 
away the anger or win the good-will of his superior by gift- 
making. Religious worship in many of its forms is, at bottom, 
gift-making by man, the inferior, to God, the superior.’ The 
nature of the gift from man to man varies according to prevailing 
social values. Cattle, slaves, women, precious stones or metals, 
manifold forms of personal service or devotion, are the gifts 
characteristic of various economic and cultural states of society. 
The form of man’s gift to God is likewise determined by social 
values. The following discussion is an attempt to tell the story 
of one particular form of religious gift, the gift of women. 

In almost all primitive groups women are valued as a form of 
property which their owners— husbands, fathers, or brothers — 
may dispose of at pleasure. Ordinarily they are disposed of by 
male relatives in marriage by barter, purchase, or service, or by 
husbands in conjugal servitude, in wife-exchange, or in sexual 
hospitality.2_ Occasionally they serve as gifts to chiefs or gods. 
The occasion sometimes requires the immolation of the gift. 
Peter de Cieza relates of the Quillacingas of New Granada that 
neighboring chiefs sent one, two, or three women to be buried 
alive with a deceased chief, that he “might go to the devil with 
company.”’* There is a Chinese story that a man once interred 


Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. II, pp. 340, 341. Granted, with Robertson- 
Smith, Jevons, and Frazer, the hypothesis of the origin of sacrifice as a means of 
assimilation with the totem-god, it is, nevertheless, a fact that sacrifice as an 
expiatory or propitiatory offering exists in all forms of religion which have passed 
beyond the stage of sympathetic magic. 

*A variation of the practice of sexual hospitality, particularly interesting in 
connection with the following discussion, is found on the west coast of Africa. 
Bosman, quoted by McClennan (Studies in Ancient History, 2d series, p. 424), 
states that in polygynous Guinea a man’s second wife is “ consecrated ” to his god. 

*The Seventeen Years of Travels of Peter de Cieza through the Mighty 
Kingdom of Peru (London, 1709), pp. 89, 34. 
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two of his daughters with his deceased sovereign as a mark 
of gratitude for his having, on a certain occasion, shown clemency 
to his father. We may note, in this connection, that the practice 
of widow-immolation has prevailed more or less among all 
ancestor-worshiping peoples as a means of providing the deceased 
husband with conjugal service after death. In gifts of women 
to gods the occasion is also at times one of blood-sacrifice. The 
blood-sacrifice of human beings is generally supposed to point to 
original cannibal practices by the sacrificers. The fact that in the 
blood-sacrifice of women to gods the women are not infrequently 
virgins suggests that they are sometimes destined for the sexual 
service of, instead of for food for, the propitiated god.5 
Whatever may be the explanation of the blood-sacrifice of 
virgins, however, the dedication to the use of gods of living 
women during their whole lifetime, or for limited periods —a 
practice customary among many peoples — is based on the idea of 
the existence of sexual relations between the dedicated women 
and the god to whom they are given.* The devotion of living 
women to deity is analogous to the dedication in an earthly abode 
of deity of non-perishable articles of value. The act of immola- 
tion or destruction seems to be no longer a condition necessary to 
*De Groot, The Religious System of China, Vol. II, py 725 (Leyden, 1894). 
®* The practice of the natives of New Granada shows in a gruesome way how 
the same women may be considered useful for both purposes. They took their 
war-captives “ when they were virgins, and brought up the children they had by 
them, with much care, until they were twelve or thirteen years of age, when they 
ate them, as well as their mother, so soon as she was past child-bearing.” 
(Garcilasso del Vega, Royal Commentaries of the Incas, Vol. I, pp. 55, 56.) If 
human sacrifice be interpreted as a blood-covenant with deity, the sacrifice of 
women might be taken as an added means of alliance through sexual relations 
between the victims and the god. The fact that in China, when sutteeism in 
general was abolished, the self-immolation of widows or affianced virgins to 


escape violation was allowed, suggests that the immolation of god-given women 
may have been thought of as the most thorough way of securing them inviolable 
to the god. 

*Crooke cites from a Settlement report an instance in northern India which 
may point to a transition from blood-sacrifice to dedication of living women to 
gods: “In the Gurgaon District, in the Rewari Tahsil, at the village of Bas Doda, 
a fair is held on the 26th of Chait and the two following days. I was told that 
formerly girls of the Dhinwar class used to be married to the god at these festivals, 
and that they always died soon afterwards.” (Folk-Lore of Northern India, 


Vol. II, p. 118.) 
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the enjoyment of the offerings by the gods. An analogous stage 
of thought is reached in the relations between men and women 
when the immolation of widows changes into the observation of 
chastity during prolonged widowhood, or of perpetual virginity, 
as in China, when the affianced husband dies before the marriage.’ 
Pertinent in this connection is the fact that in certain communi- 
ties where widow-marriage in general is not forbidden, marriage 
with the widows of hypotheosized chiefs or semi-divine person- 
ages is banned. For example: “It is not right for you to. . 
wed his [Mahomet’s] wives after him ever; verily, that is with 
God a serious thing.” ® 

The practice of the Guinea Africans is a notable instance of 
the crudest form of the religious dedication of women. Most of 
the gods of the polygynous and polytheistic Ewe- and Tshi- 
speaking negroes of the Slave and Gold Coasts have women con- 
secrated to their service as wives. (This is the native term. It 
would be more proper to call the human wives concubines, as 
their god-masters also have divine mates.) In the kingdom of 
Dahomi, where it is estimated that every fourth woman is in the 
service of the gods, the god Khebioso alone is said to have 
fifteen hundred “wives.” Dafihgbi, another god of the Ewe- 
speaking peoples, has probably two thousand “ wives.” The mar- 
riages of these “wives” are consummated by the priests as 
representatives of the gods. The priests are allowed to marry, 
but the gods’ wives or priestesses are not; for they belong to the 
gods they serve. They are unrestricted, however, in sexual inter- 
course, and may send for any man they fancy to live with them. 
No man dare refuse, and some priestesses have as many as six 
men in their train at once.® We may note, in this description of 
the African priestesses, that divine conjugal proprietorship does 
not preclude sexual intercourse between the wife-priestess and 


™In the imperial Chinese edict forbidding sutteeism the argument is used that 
faithful wives should continue to live because they can best serve their husbands 
by so doing. The custom then arose of widows dwelling near the graves of their 
husbands, and there observing the rites due to his spirit. (De Groot, The Reli- 
gious System of China, Vol. II, pp. 727-806. 

* Qur'an, XXXIII, 54 (“ Books of the East” series). 

* Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples, pp. 38, 60, and chap. ix; also Ellis, The 
Tshi-Speaking Peoples, pp. 121, 122. 
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the priest-proxy or male worshiper. The erotic activity of the 
priestess is thought to be inspired by the god. Among the same 
peoples conjugal proprietorship among men does not preclude the 
practice of sexual hospitality.’° 

As female chastity in general becomes more valued, how- 
ever, divine, like human, proprietorship in women takes on a 
more exclusive character.*?_ We may also note that, as adultery 
is forbidden to the royal wives, so chastity is required of the girls 
dedicated to the temple-service of a deified king.12 The ideas and 
practices of the ancient Peruvians in regard to the sexual privi- 
leges of their Sun-god and their god-descended ruler represent 


“It may occur to the reader that at this point a discussion of temple- 
prostitution were pertinent. Temple-prostitution may contain elements of the 
form of worship that we are considering. The fact, however, that in phallic 
worship temple-prostitutes are even more frequently in the service of female than 
of male deities leads us to suppose that there are other ideas expressed in this 
practice besides ideas of sexual service. For the servant-priestesses of phallic 
goddesses, see Pearson, The Chances of Death and Other Studies in Evolution, 
Vol. II, pp. 106, 107 (London and New York, 1897). 

Wilutzky has, in his Vorgeschichte des Rechts (Breslau, 1903), pp. 37-40, 
brought together the instances of temple-prostitution reported by the ancient 
writers. In a rather singular attempt to revivify the outcast promiscuity theory, he 
concludes that temple-prostitution was a tribute to the gods as supporters of primi- 
tive customs; it was planned to please them as a return to ancestral promiscuity. 
Whatever may be the explanation of temple-prostitution, it appears that in religious 
as in human relations the juridical idea of sexual proprietorship was, in contrast to 
the idea of sexual promiscuity, the teleological line of development. And yet facts 
of religious proprietorship in women have hitherto passed unobserved or uninter- 
preted. This may be due to the disproportionate amount of attention that has been 
bestowed upon facts of religious promiscuity as a crop of the general “ wild oats” 
theory of promiscuity. 

“ Ritualistic phrases are sometimes reminiscent of the earlier and grosser 
ideas and practices. In ancient Egypt, under the New Empire, female singers 
were employed in the temples in great numbers. Erman writes that “ we scarcely 
meet with one lady . . . . whether she were married or unmarried, the wife of an 
ecclesiastic or layman, whether she belonged to the family of a high-priest or to 
that of an artisan, who was not thus connected with a temple” (Life in Ancient 
Egypt, p. 295). These singers were supposed to form the harem of the god. They 
held various degrees of rank, as in an earthly harem. Certain women of high 
rank had the honor of bearing the title of chief concubine of the god. At the 
head of the mystical harem at Thebes there stood the legitimate consort, called the 
“wife of the god,” the “ hand of the god,” or the “ adorer of the god,” and to her 
house belonged the singers. She represented the heavenly consort ef Amon, the 
goddess Mut. (Jbid., pp. 205, 206.) 

“Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples, pp. 89, 90. 
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an early stage of the transition from the idea of divine proprietor- 
ship in women, as expressed in sexual acts, to the developed form 
of this idea expressed in the practice of perpetual virginity. The 
parallelism between the virgins dedicated to the Sun and the 
virgins dedicated to the Inca, as seen in the following citations 
from Garcillasso del Vega, is of itself the best exposition of this 
transition. Attached to every temple of the Sun was a house of 
virgins called the house 

of the chosen ones, because they were selected by reason either of their lineage 
or of their beauty. They were obliged to be virgins; and to insure their 
being so, they were set apart at the age of eight years and under.” 


At the house at Cuzco there were usually as many as fifteen 
hundred virgins. These virgins lived 
in perpetual seclusion to the end of their lives, and preserved their virginity ; 
and they were not permitted to converse, or have intercourse with, or to see 
any man, nor any woman who was not one of themselves. For it was said 
that the women of the Sun should not be made common by being seen of any; 
.... The principal duty of the virgins of the Sun was to weave and to 
make all that the Inca wore on his person, and likewise all the clothes of his 
legitimate wife the Ccoya. They also wove all the very fine clothes which were 
offered as sacrifices to the Sun.™ 

[They] made all these things with their own hands, in great quantities 
for the Sun, their husband; but, as the Sun could not dress nor fetch the 
ornaments, they sent them to the Inca, as his legitimate son and heir, that he 
might wear them.” 

As those things were made by the hands of the Ccoyas, or wives of the 
Sun, and were made for the Sun, and as these women were by birth of the 
same blood as the Sun,” for all these reasons their work was held in great 
veneration. So that the Inca could not give the thing made by the virgins to 
any person whatever who was not of the blood royal, because they said that it 
was unlawful for ordinary mortals to use divine things. The Incas were 
prohibited from giving them to the Curacas, or captains, how great soever 
their services might have been, unless they were relations. .. . . [The virgins 
had also] to make the bread called cancu at the proper season, for the sacrifices 
that were offered up to the Sun at the great festivals called Raymi and Situa. 
They also made the liquor which the Inca and his family drank on those 
occasions.” 

All the furniture of the convent, down to the pots, pans, and jars, were 


% Royal Commentaries, Vol. I, p. 292. 
“ Ibid., pp. 293, 296. * See below. 
% [bid., p. 297. ™ Loc cit., pp. 297, 298. 
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of gold and silver, as in the temple of the Sun, because the virgins were looked 
upon as his wives. .... All things relating to them were in conformity with 
the life and conversation of women who observed perpetual seclusion and 
virginity. There was a law for the nun who should transgress this rule of life, 
that she should be buried alive and that her accomplice should be strangled. 
But as it seemed to them but a slight punishment only to kill a man for so 
grave an offense as the violation of a woman dedicated to the Sun, his god, 
and the father of his Kings, the law directed that the wife, children, servants, 
and relations of the delinquent should be put to death, as well as all the 
inhabitants of his village and all their flock, without leaving a suckling nor a 
crying baby, as the saying is. The village was pulled down and the site strewn 
with stones, that the birthplace of so bad a son might forever remain desolate 
and accursed, where no man nor even beast might rest. This was the law, but 
it was never put into execution, because no man ever transgressed it.” 


The Sun or Inca clan was endogamous; for their great 
ancestor the Sun had married as his legitimate wife the Moon, 
his sister. His earth-wives or concubines were also 


obliged to be of the same blood, that is to say, daughters of the Incas, either 
of the King or of his relations, being free from all foreign blood. ... . They 
gave as a reason for this that as they could only offer virgins for the service of 
the Sun, so it was likewise unlawful to offer a bastard with mixed foreign 
blood. For though they imagined that the Sun had children, they considered 
that they ought not to be bastards, with mixed divine and human blood.” 


The Inca, the lineal representative of the Sun-god, had also 
his houses of virgins. All things were the same in the Inca’s 
houses as in the Sun’s houses, except that women of all kinds 
were admitted into the former as long as they were virgins and 
very beautiful.2° When the Inca asked for one, they selected 


Tbid., p. 298. Ibid., p. 292. 

*® Polo de Ondegardo gives a rather different classification for the “ devoted 
women.” Part were sent to Cuzco for blood-sacrifice (this statement is significant 
for the hypothesis that living dedication was the outcome of blood-sacrifice), and 
part were secluded in women’s houses. There were three kinds of houses: the 
Sun’s, the Inca’s, and the captains’ and governors’. (Vol. XLVIII, pp. 165 ff., 
“ Hakluyt Society Works.”’) 

In support of the hypothesis that blood-sacrifice of women to deity is analogous 
to widow-immolation is the fact that the latter as well as the former was practiced 
in Peru. “ When an Inca or any great Curaca died, his favorite servants and 
most beloved wives were buried alive with him or killed. ... . It is certain that 
they themselves [wives] volunteered to be killed, and their number was often 
such that the officers were obliged to interfere, saying that enough had gone at 
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the most beautiful to be sent to where he was, as his concu- 


bine.” 

Those who had once been sent out as concubines to the King, could not 
again return to the convent, but served in the royal palace as servants of the 
Queen, until they obtained permission to return to their homes, where they 
received houses and lands, and were treated with much veneration, for it was 
a very great honor to the whole neighborhood to have near them a woman 
of the Inca. Those who did not attain to the honor of being concubines of 
the King, remained in the convent until they were very old and then had per- 
mission to return home, or else died in the convent.” 

These girls were guarded with the same care and vigilance as those of the 
Sun. They had servant-maids like the others, and were maintained out of the 
estate of the Inca, because they were his women. They could do the same 
work as those of the Sun, weaving and sewing, making clothes in very great 
quantities for the Inca, and making all the other things we have mentioned 
as being the work of the virgins of the Sun. The Inca distributed the work 
of these girls among the royal family, the Curacas, war captains, and all other 
persons whom he desired to honour with presents. These gifts were not pro- 
hibited, because they were made by the Incas and for him, and not by the 
virgins of the Sun for the Sun.* 

The same severe law existed against delinquents who violated the women 
of the Inca as against those who were guilty with virgins dedicated to the 
Sun, as the crime was considered to be the same.” 


Still another form of religious chastity was practiced by the 
Peruvian women: 


present, and that the rest would go to serve their master, one by one, as they died.” 
(Royal Commentaries, Vol. II, p. 113.) 

Transitions from widow-immolation are also found in Peru. (1) In a burial 
mound at Gran Chimu were found metal figures representing human beings, 
(Squier, Peru: Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas 
[London, 1877], p. 158.) (2) “The chastity of widows must not be forgotten, which 
they preserved, with great strictness, during the first year of their bereavement. 
And very few of those who had no children ever married again, and even those 
who had continued to live single; for this virtue was much commended in their 
laws and ordinances. It was there directed that the lands of the widows should 
be tilled first, before those of either the Curacas or the Incas, and other privileges 
were conceded to them. It is also true that the Indians did not approve of mar- 
raige with a widow, especially if the man was not a widower; for it was said 
that such an one lost, I know not what, of his quality in marrying a widow.” 
(Royal Commentaries, Vol. 1, pp. 305, 306.) 

* Loc. cit., p. 299. 

* Cunow points out, in quoting other Spanish writers on the subject, that this 
was one of Garcillasso’s many rosy views of the Inca despotism (Die soziale Ver- 
fassung des Inkareichs (Stuttgart, 1896], pp. 110-12). 

* Loc. cit., p. 301. * Tbid., pp. 299, 300. * Ibid., p. 300. 
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Besides the virgins who professed perpetual virginity in the monasteries, 
there were many women of the blood royal who led the same life in their 
own houses, having taken a vow of chastity, though they were not secluded; 
for they did not cease to visit their nearest relations when they were sick, or 
in childbirth, or when their first-borns were shorn and named. These women 
were held in great veneration for their chastity and purity, and, as a mark of 
worship and respect, they are called Ocllo, which was a name held sacred in 
their idolatry. The chastity of these women was not feigned, but was truly 
observed, on pain of being burnt alive if it was lost, or of being cast into the 
lake of lions. I myself was acquainted with one of these women, when she 
was in extreme old age, and who, having never married, was called Ocllo. 
She sometimes visited my mother, and I was given to understand that she was 
her great aunt, being a sister of her grandfather. She was held in great 
veneration and was given the first place, and I am witness that my mother so 
treated her, as well because she was her aunt, as on account of her age and 
purity of life.” 

It would be interesting to know whether the cloistered women 
of Peru developed from the home-staying celibates, as in early 
Christendom, or vice versa. The severity of the punishment 
inflicted upon violators of the Sun’s women is also suggestive of 
early Christian practice. In 826, for example, Louis-le-Débon- 
naire decreed that the seduction of a nun was to be punished by 
the death of both partners in guilt, that the property was to be 
consecrated to the church, and that if the count in whose dis- 
trict the crime occurred neglected its prosecution, he was to be 
degraded, deprived of his office, undergo public penance, and pay 
his full wer-gild to the fisc.?7 

The exclusive character of divine proprietorship in women is 
also seen in the recently published Babylonian code of Ham- 
murabi. The code prescribes that if a priestess leave the cloister 
and go into a tavern to drink, she shall be burned.** In this code, 
as well as in Garcillasso del Vega’s description of the ancient 
Peruvian customs, the parallelism between the women devoted 
to the god Marduk and the wives of men is enlightening: “If 
anyone defame a priestess or the wife of a free man without 
proof, he shall be taken before the judge and his forehead shall be 
cut.”?® Fathers dedicated their daughters to Marduk with or 

* Ibid., p. 305. 

"Lea, An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy (Boston, 1884), p. 136. 

* Mémoires, Vol. IV, “ Textes élamites-sémitiques ” (Paris, 1902), p. 142. 

Ibid., p. 144. 
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without the customary marriage dowry. If without the 
priestess could claim a portion of the patrimony at her father’s 
death. If the father failed to stipulate, in providing the dowry, 
that the priestess was free to do with it what she willed, her 
brothers were entitled at the father’s death to take from her the 
field and garden of which the dowry consisted, in exchange for 
wheat and oil and linen. 

I shall not attempt at present to analyze the final stage in the 
development of the religious dedication of women. The subject 
would require an exhaustive study of the practice of religious 
female celibacy in Christianity. Let me point out tentatively, 
however, that the Christian nun may well be thought of as the 
descendant of the African wife-priestess and the Peruvian Sun- 
wife. In Christianity sacrifice passed over from the gift stage to 
the self-abnegation stage.*" And this change in the general con- 
ception of sacrifice involved a change in the ideas of the meaning 
of religious female celibacy. In Christianity, too, the exclusive 
character of divine proprietorship was thought of rather as pre- 
cluding sexual intercourse with men than as leading to it with 
deity. Besides, the idea of a mystical union with deity took the 
place of ideas of sexual relations with deity.* 

I also refrain from a full discussion of certain practices which 
at first sight seem to be closely akin to the subject under con- 
sideration. I mean the practices of religious defloration and of 
conjugal abstinence at more or less sanctified periods. Mr. 
Crawley has pointed out, in developing his theory of sexual tabu, 
that both practices are due to the idea of danger from sexual 
intercourse.** Let me remark, incidentally, that religious deflora- 
tion is undoubtedly at times an act of phallicism, the adoration or 


” Loc. cit., pp. 1§1, 152. 

™ Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. II, pp. 359 ff. 

* Mariology, the widespread medieval beliefs in the existence of incubi and 
succubi, the endless incidents of sexual pathology in the lives of the saints, and 
the consecration of the nun with its simulated marriage rite of “taking the veil” 
as the “bride of Christ,’ show that the primitive attitude of mind was still held 
by many. 

*™ The Mystic Rose, pp. 188, 189, 349. Durkheim thinks (“La prohibition de 
l'inceste,” L’année sociologique, 1896-97, p. 55, mn. 1) that this very danger is due, 
in primitive thought, not, according to Mr. Crawley, to female weakness, but to 
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placation of deity for the sake of fertility. As a fertility rite it 
may certainly be viewed as a form of the religious dedication of 
women in general. Hamilton gives us a clear statement on this 
point in relation to the practice of the jus primae noctis as a 
religious ceremony on the Malabar coast : 

When the Samorin (ruler of Calicut) marries, he must not cohabit with 
his bride till the hambourie or chief priest has enjoyed her, and, if he pleases, 
may have three nights of her company, because the first-fruits of her nuptials 
must be a holy oblation to the god she worships; and some of the nobles are 
so complaisant as to allow the clergy the same tribute.” 

Conjugal abstinence on religious occasions may also partake of 
the nature of a dedication in communities where sacrifice has 
become self-abnegation. Nevertheless, I do not wish to intro- 
duce these subjects into my argument. To do so, a close and 
exhaustive study would be necessary of every case of defloration 
or conjugal abstinence as a religious rite in relation to other social 
facts in the specific community, in order to determine the respect- 
ive parts played by phallic worship, self-sacrifice, and sexual tabu 
in the rite. For example, the dictate of Moses to the Hebrews, 
ordering them to refrain from sexual intercourse with their wives, 
preparatory to the appearance of Yahweh on Mount Sinai, was 
probably a purificatory observance, a tabu due to fear of female 
contamination on a sacred occasion.** In this early period of 
Hebrew history the gift theory had not yet passed into the self- 
abnegation theory. Self-sacrificial, on the other hand, may have 
been, in view of early Christian asceticism, the synodal decrees of 
Bishop Ratherius and of Egbert, archbishop of York, prescribing 
conjugal abstinence for a period of two weeks at Christmas, of 
one week at Easter and Whitsuntide, for the eves of feast-days, 
for Saturdays and Sundays, and for three days and nights before 
and after partaking of the holy communion.** A like difference 
of motive is seen in the Jewish story of Tobias, and in certain of 
the early papal admonishments in regard to postponing the con- 


female sanctity. Because of the meaning attaching to blood in general and there- 
fore to menstrual blood, women are thought of as peculiarly close to the totem-god. 
Hence clan exogamy. Compare with what has preceded in regard to the sin of 
violating ecclesiastically dedicated women. 

™* Schmidt, Jus Primae Noctis, pp. 313-18. 

*® Exod. 19: 15. * Schmidt, op. cit., p. 149, n. 1. 
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summation of marriage. Again, when the priest-god of the 
kingdom of Congo left his residence to visit other places within 
his jurisdiction, all married people had to observe strict continence 
the whole time he was out. Frazer gives this fact in illustration 
of sexual tabu;*’ but, after a close scrutiny of other facts about 
this Congo people, it is possible that we might conclude that this 
practice was a worn-down survival of sexual hospitality during 
the journeys of the priest-god. 

I also refrain from discussing the practice of male chastity as 
a religious rule. As in religious defloration and conjugal con- 
tinence, sexual tabu and self-sacrifice are undoubtedly important 
factors. But here, too, they need to be carefully analyzed in rela- 
tion to other social facts. At present we need only note that 
religious male chastity may also develop from religious female 
chastity by the process of false analogy, which plays such an 
important part in many other social phenomena. When the 
origin of religious female chastity in divine proprietorship is lost 
sight of, and the state is considered only one of self-sacrificing 
worship, it is naturally thought of as fit for male worshipers as 
well.38 This process is part of the general development of male 
from female chastity. When prematrimonial chastity and con- 
jugal fidelity come to be valued as abstract social virtues, they 
cease to be thought of as specifically female characteristics. I 
suggest that the practice of sexual abstinence by men as a form 
of religious self-sacrifice may also have developed in the same 
way as the religious practice of fasting has been thought to 
develop. The Chinese practice of abstaining from sexual inter- 
course during mourning is interesting in this connection. De 
Groot writes : 

** Golden Bough, Vol. I, p. 113. 

* Dulaure describes a sacred bas-relief on the town-gate of one of the towns of 
Sisupatnam, which represents a crude stage of male sacrifice. Sita, the goddess- 
wife of Vishnu, is being worshiped by six Indian penitents who appear to be offer- 
ing up to her their virile members. (Des divinités génératices, p. 80.) According 
to Ovid (Fast., 4, 223), priests of Attis emasculated themselves because of the 
like act of Attis. The myth relates that Attis, a Phrygian youth, aroused the love 
of the goddess. She made him her temple servant, and made him take a vow 


of absolute chastity. He broke his vow from love of a nymph, and then from 
remorse emasculated himself. 
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Mourning in ancient China meant expropriating one’s self temporarily of 
all one’s possessions. As a natural consequence, custom then required 
mourners to divest themselves for a time also of their wives and concubines, 
who constituted mere objects of wealth.” 

From this point of view, conjugal abstinence during mourning is 
assimilated to fasting, likewise a mourning custom in China. In 
view of the fact that in China women were at one time buried 
alive with their masters, may not conjugal abstinence be a worn- 
down survival, like widow-chastity, of the sacrifice of women to 
deceased relatives? Again, sexual abstinence by women under 
certain circumstances necessitates the same sacrifice by men. 
How this may occur in general is specifically and curiously illus- 
trated by the myth of the origin of Priapus-worship at Lampsacus. 
The god’s attentions to the women of that town angered their 
husbands. They therefore drove him away. In revenge, Priapus 
inflicted the jealous husbands of Lampsacus with venereal disease, 
and thereby forced them to re-establish his worship in their city.*° 

Implicit throughout all of the foregoing discussion is the 
view that religious ideas and practices are determined by non- 
religious social relations. It seems unnecessary to point out the 
converse fact that religious ideas and practices vitally affect non- 
religious social relations. The interaction is constant. The prac- 
tice of occasional or life-long religious chastity by men and women 
has been extremely helpful in the development of social standards 
of sexual control. Manu‘*! and St. Paul * are certainly respon- 
sible for untold human misery, but they may also be credited with 
helping to give a religious sanction to social control of sexuality.** 

* The Religious System of China, Vol. I1, pp. 608, 609. 

“ Dulaure, op. cit., p. 118. 

““There is no sin in... . carnal intercourse, for that is the natural way 
of created beings, but abstinence brings great rewards.” (The Laws of Manu, 
Vol. V, p. 56; “ Books of the East” series.) 

““ Art thou loosed from a wife? Seek not a wife. But and if thou marry, 
thou hast not sinned; and if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned. Nevertheless 
such shall have trouble in the flesh.” (: Cor. 7: 27, 28.) 

“It is interesting to note that the religious sanction for chastity may develop 
even in phallic worship. Cicero writes that from the Vestal Virgins women may 
learn that the purest chastity constitutes the perfection of their nature (“ sentiant 
mulieres in illis, naturam feminarum omnem castitatem pati,” De Legibus, II, 12). 
The Peruvian Sun-god, like all Sun-deities, had a phallic character. The 
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As the chattel character of women begins to disappear, the 
original cause and safeguard of female chastity and conjugal 
fidelity —i. e., male ownership— likewise begins to disappear. 
At this point, the religious sanction which had already been 
developed under the system of male ownership is an important 
factor in developing an appreciation of chastity and conjugal 
fidelity per se. This is only one of the many cases in which reli- 
gion seems to safeguard the products of a social means that is 
outgrown. 

In following out the evolutional relations between the blood- 
sacrifice of virgins, the lifelong dedication of women to the sexual 
service of gods, the dedication of perpetual virginity to deity, the 
practice of occasional sexual abstinence as a sacrificial rite, the 
attribution of a religious sanction to both male and female 
chastity, we discover one of the many impressive series of social 
factors which have contributed so richly to the development of 
human personality. 
original character of phallicism as a fertility worship must, to be sure, become 
considerably effaced to allow of the attachment of a sanction to chastity in its 
connection. Enhanced reproduction was always the object of pure phallicism. 
(Note, for example, in this connection, that the priestesses of Priapus in Colophon 
were all married women: Dulaure, of. cit., p. 121.) Hence the dedication of 


women to non-phallic deities would be more apt to lead, or, at any rate, would lead 
more quickly, to religious celibacy, than the dedication of women to primarily 


phallic deities. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL CONSTRUCTION LINES. IV 


PROFESSOR EDWARD C. HAYES, PH.D. 
Miami University 


SECTION VII. IS SOCIOLOGY METAPHYSICAL?! 


If social phenomena are psychic, is sociology therefore meta- 
physical? Are these phenomena too inaccessible to observation to 
be successfully studied by the methods of science without aid 
from those of metaphysics? This question, having been raised 
and emphasized,” stands at this point across our path. 

Dr. Fogel asserts that for adequate study of social phenomena 
there is required some other method of approach than those 
known to natural science; and he says: 


The other and more direct mode of approach is through appreciation. 
By appreciation I mean a sympathetic identification of the subject or individual 
with the world in which the individual sees himself as an agent realizing his 
world in an experience which is individual for himself. He thinks himself as 
part of the stream of the world-process, and so looks at the rest of this stream 
as like himself in that it can be realized by him just as he realizes his own 
experience; or, in other words, he is at fellowship with the world, so that the 
distinction between subject and object is no longer an absolute one.’ 


This use of the word “appreciation” is based upon the meta- 
physical doctrine of Professor Royce — the doctrine, namely, that 
there is in ultimate truth but one consciousness, and what we call 
conscious individuals are, in reality, waves of one vast sea. Or, 
to employ a figure of Professor Royce’s, souls are like monads, 
which may indeed have no windows, but which also have no roofs, 
and but one sky into which all look up and see each other reflected 
there. Consciousness, then, is not a strictly individual phenome- 
non, but each finite self is so much of the absolute self as comes to 

*This topic absorbs the present section. Discussion of the other questions 
raised at the close of sec. vi will follow immediately. 

? Philip H. Fogel, “ Metaphysical Elements in Sociology,” American Journal 
of Sociology, November, 1904, and January, 1905. 

* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, p. 356. 
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accentuated consciousness in one succession of localized experi- 
ence. As breathing the air in my room I breathe of the air that 
surrounds the planet, so in living my life I share in the life of the 
universe, and in knowing myself I know both God and all men; 
and this direct knowledge is “appreciation.” Thus “we, seem- 
ingly isolated and momentary beings, do share in the organic life 
of the one Self.””* My friend “is real to me by virtue of our 
organic unity in the one Self.”* The appreciations of the one 
spirit “are indeed his own, for he is alone, and there is none 
beside him. Yet in them we all share, for that fact is what binds 
us together.”“% “A and B are in their actual and appreciable 
relations, by virtue of the part they both play, in the inner self- 
consciousness of the organic and inclusive self.” * 

Weare told that certain essential spiritual realities, with which 
sociology must deal, can be known only by this method of appre- 
ciation. Says Dr. Fogel: “When we get to the real study of 
social phenomena and want to get the inner springs of sociality, 
we must go to appreciation,” for the essential objects of such study 
“are beyond the sphere of description.” § 

Acordingly, these essential realities, which are revealed by 
“appreciation,” are said to be inaccessible to the methods of 
unmetaphysical science because those methods can deal only with 
what is “describable,” “ permanent,” and “ public.”*® And the 
appreciable realities are not “describable,” because they do not 
appear in the categories of description, such as space, time, simi- 
larity, difference, and causality. Especially they are not caused, 
in the scientific sense; their only cause is “ justification”’ to self- 
consciousness. Their categories are categories of interest, worth, 
and purpose, and such categories do not make description possible. 
They are not “permanent,’”’ because appreciation is a fleeting 
experience that cannot be recalled at will, and remembered in 
terms of unchanging and universally valid categories of experi- 
ence, as can the objects which science successfully handles. Nor 
are they “ public” in the sense, essential to science, of being open 

*Royce, Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 407. 5 Ibid., p. 409. 


* Ibid., p. 412. * Loc. cit., p. 374. 
' [bid., p. 413. * Royce, op. cit., pp. 383-92. 
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alike to all normal observers under like conditions, but the knowl- 
edge gained by “appreciation” is peculiar to the individual, essen- 
tially private and incommunicable. 


The aim of this section is to show that all the phenomena 
treated by sociology are accessible to purely scientific methods, and 
that it is entirely unnecessary to the purposes of sociology that 
light should be shed on these phenomena by any metaphysical 
doctrine. 

The question whether the categcery of causality applies to 
social phenomena will meet us in a later section, and therefore 
may be treated lightly here. And we will defer to the latter part 
of this section the inquiry whether the teleological nature of 
sociology, its dealing with valuations and ideals, requires that 
scientific method shall at least be supplemented by a “ philosophic 
method.” For the present clearness will be promoted by confining 
our attention to the question whether any of the phenomena essen- 
tial to sociology are inaccessible to observation and description, 
and whether the necessary appreciation of human experience- 
values is at all dependent upon any metaphysical doctrine of their 
ultimate reality, whether such appreciation deals with anything 
but phenomena — as distinguished from the metaphysical realities 
that may be conceived to underlie phenomena, or requires any 
“other mode of approach” than observation and the logical pro- 
cesses familiar to pure science. By answering in the negative 
this whole group of questions we shall maintain that it only pro- 
duces confusion of thought to speak of “metaphysical elements 
in sociology.” 

We should have expected it of a metaphysician that he would 
hold that all sciences equally, and all explanation, rest back finally 
upon metaphysical conceptions, and also that he would avoid even 
implying a contrast between scientific and metaphysical methods, 
and claim rather that metaphysics does but push the scientific 
methods — and no others —to yield their last drop of implication 
about the realities that are beyond phenomena. 

Let us set out by re-emphasizing the importance to sociology 
of emotions and motives, of the affective phase of human experi- 
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ence. And let us heartily admit that emotions are not “ describ- 
able’’ in just the same way as things, or as ideas, concepts and 
deeds. But we are told that emotions are not describable at all, 
because they do not appear in the categories of description. It is 
true they have no spatial dimensions, but neither do differentia- 
tion, correlation, chemical affinity, ether, gravitation, and other 
concepts of which natural science makes use, and which are 
public and describable objects of thought; and we need not hasten 
to admit that emotions are without identifiable resemblances and 
differences, or that they do not exist in the categories of time and 
causality, meaning by the last conditioning, being conditioned and 
also conditioning effects. We are told also that emotions are not 
“‘permanent,” and it is true that they are transient and unreturn- 
ing experiences. They do not return, yet others of the same kind 
may be experienced, and a kind of emotion is a distinct and per- 
manent concept in the only essential sense, for it can be recognized 
whenever it occurs in our own consciousness; otherwise the word 
“anger” or “fear” would be meaningless except when the 
speaker is consciously angry or afraid. We are told, finally, that 
emotions are not “ public,” but private. And it is true that they 
are individual and in one sense incommunicable. But human 
beings are so similar that they have the same kinds of emotions. 
Moreover, our knowledge that our associates have emotions like 
our own is not due to metaphysical insight, but is a direct infer- 
ence from observable phenomena. We and our associates are 
individuals of one species, products of a common evolution, 
inheriting capacities for the same types of subjective experience ; 
and we manifest our experiences by conduct that is common to the 
individuals of our kind, which each beholder understands because 
it has been the familiar accompaniment of his own emotions, and 
accepts as evidence of similar emotions in his associates. And it 
is thus that we become convinced that our neighbor is angry, or 
afraid, or possessed by any of the numerous varieties of feeling 
that we learn to distinguish in ourselves and recognize in others, 
when by their overt conduct men display the various emotions that 


are characteristic of man. 
The publicity and scientific tractability of emotional phe- 
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nomena are dependent on the inferred similarity of the experience 
of different individuals. But it is no more dependent upon it than 
all “description.” “ Red” is the name of a subjective experience 
(referred to an objective cause). Descriptive words like “long” 
and “true” are as reaily names of subjective experience as words 
like “angry ” and “afraid.’’ Concepts and propositions exist only 
in consciousness, and all description, indeed all language, is based 
upon the supposed similarity of human experience — similarity of 
perception and conception in case of the objective, similarity of 
conscious states in case of the emotional or appreciative. If it 
were still objected that the attempt to communicate knowledge of 
emotions is more liable to misunderstanding than other descrip- 
tion, because we differ more in our feelings than in our cognitive 
processes, we could afford to admit, if necessary, that there is a 
difference of degree; but any difference on this account is only in 
degree, and may not be even that. Color-blindness that invali- 
dates the universality and publicity of sense-perception may be as 
common as any equally wide departure from the normal in the 
great common human emotions. To assume uniformity of con- 
ception with reference to the supposedly public, scientific, and 
purely cognitive, even among experts in description and argu- 
ment, may occasion serious misunderstanding as often as it does 
to attribute to men emotional similarity. Indeed, when men are 
looked at in broad classes in a way to suit the purposes of soci- 
ology, individual emotional idiosyncrasies may become negligible. 
It is not necessary that emotions of different individuals should 
be identical, any more than it is elsewhere essential to the pur- 
poses of science that specimens of the same species should be 
identical. The botanist does not despair because specimens of 
the same variety of plant are not identical, though no two leaves 
in all June be quite alike. And in interpreting the observable 
evidence, even of nice emotional differences between individual 
associates, we have acquired amazing skill that warns us how far 
to trust our inference of the emotional similarity of man, by virtue 
of which the motives and emotions that characterize social classes 
become public, as revealed in overt signs. The metaphysicians do 
not claim that we are especially liable to error when we take the 
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emotional similarity of man as a major premise for all our inter- 
pretation of the emotional meanings of his speech and conduct. 
Instead, they claim that this similarity is reliable. And if we are 
right in adding that all the “publicity” of other knowledge is 
equally dependent on the subjective similarity of man, then where 
is the need of anything more metaphysical in our appreciation of 
each other’s emotions than in our communication of the descrip- 
tion of a tree or a fish? We can describe to each other a tree or 
an emotion, because of the similarity of our sense-perceptions in 
the one case, and of our emotions in the other. In both cases 
alike the “publicity” is based on the similarity. The known 
similarity is no more essential and no more metaphysical in the 
one case than in the other. And in neither case is our knowledge 
of the reliable similarity metaphysically derived, nor due to meta- 
physical contributions to thought, nor peculiar to metaphysicians, 
but common to all normal men. 

It is true the five senses give us no direct access to an objective 
psychic world. We cannot smell our neighbor’s emotion, nor 
touch his thought with our fingers, nor taste with our tongues his 
interests; eyes and ears are affected only by material stimuli. We 
are in direct contact with the psychic only in our own conscious- 
ness. Yet we know the psychic states of our neighbors, because 
we witness the overt manifestations of their psychic states, and 
know what they mean because we know what we should mean by 
similar manifestations. We make use of these signs as expres- 
sions of our own subjective states, and we know by the responses 
we elicit that our own subjective states have been correctly appre- 
hended by those to whom these signs have been addressed. 

Each self has an insensible psychic half and a sensible physical 
half. Selves touch and overlap and mingle in their sensible 
activities, though their psychic halves are isolated. Each under- 
stands the sensible activities that are his own, as related to his 
own psychic self. Each interprets the sensible activities of 
another, as similarly related to the other’s self. Our notion of the 
other is correct in proportion as this inference of similarity is cor- 
rect. Though this inference is correct in the main, yet we are not 
identical. Though representatives of one species and the offspring 
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of a common physical evolution, we differ somewhat in tempera- 
ment, and as products of social evolution we differ more. And if 
two persons are products of alien societies, then they do not share 
common conventionalities of self-expression and “ communica- 
tion.” Yet even then there is a universal language of visible 
expression and conduct. Even within the same nation and the 
same town there are differences of social development, and within 
the same family differences of biological inheritance; but the 
similarities are great and conspicuous, and the differences likely 
to be subtle and comparatively minute. However, there are many 
persons too unlike wholly to understand each other. The most 
prized experiences of some cannot be apprehended by other some, 
and that which we most hate we may never wholly comprehend, 
unless we hate it having disapproved it as present or possible 
within ourselves. 

In the process of human intercourse we have developed to a 
wonderful degree the art of communication so as to be able to 
express shades of difference, and have acquired skill in interpret- 
ing, in terms of our own natures, experiences that never would 
have been original to ourselves. Man has an insatiable interest in 
the psychic activities of his associates, both for the satisfaction he 
takes in contemplating, analyzing, criticising, and appreciating 
them, and also for the practical necessity of understanding this 
most active, helpful or harmful, portion of his environment. 
Where interest is strong, there intellectual power and _ skill 
develop; and the skill of men in understanding each other is per- 
haps the highest everyday manifestation of intelligence. It may 
be that it is not only an individual skill, but also an instinct 
developed by the social necessities of the race. Desires and pur- 
poses are not only divined from the subtlest signs, but also fore- 
told before they are formed. And even when men deliberately lie 
and pretend, employing generally understood symbols in order to 
deceive, their fellow-men are skilled to discover not only the 
meaning which the deceiver intends to convey, but also the pres- 
ence of deception and the motives of the fraud. It is true this 
skill in reading one another breeds corresponding skill in dis- 
simulation, but both forms of skill are tributes to the subtlety with 
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which we understand each other, and interpret not merely words 
and other conventional symbols, and deeds that are intentionally 
overt, but also subtle revealers of emotions, moods, and traits 
which their owners never meant to reveal, but endeavored to con- 
ceal. At the same time, the too frequent success of lying and dis- 
simulation indicates that we have not direct access to the conscious 
states of our associates, and cannot rest back upon an assumption 
of the metaphysical identity of our natures, but depend for our 
knowledge of each other’s conscious life upon our interpretations 
of sensible tokens. 

A great portion of the world’s literature exhibits the success 
with which the emotional phase of human experience can be 
“described.’’ Conventionality is a vast monument to the fact 
of the communication of psychic meanings by physical signs. 
And many of the signals from the inner life which we learn so 
accurately to read are far too subtle to be conventionalized. 
Smiles, frowns, tones, and changes of the facial muscles, too 
minute to be described, are interpreted unerringly. One reads a 
passage full of subtile suggestion, and by his reading proves that 
he has felt the suggestion, and looking up he sees in the face of his 
listening friend that the friend has felt it too. This is communion 
of spirits—author, reader, and friend. Expressions of voice, 
countenance, and bearing, numberless and fleeting, are included in 
the seemingly inexhaustible signal code that reveals the rich 
variety of human feeling. They are mediums for the admonish- 
ing or cheering influence of the parent, friend, and lover, and 
instruments of the power of the man of prestige, the orator, and 
the commander. Not tears and sighs alone, but the slight move- 
ment of the eyelid and the almost insensible tension of the person 
thrill the heart of the observer, and awaken trust or suspicion, 
love or hate, fascination or contempt, as they signal the presence 
of affective experiences which the observer is prompt to recognize 
and estimate in terms of his own subjectivity. 

Signs which we have learned to recognize as tokens of admi- 
rable or despicable traits in an associate may arouse strong feelings 
before we have formed definite notions of the traits of the indi- 
vidual in question. We may suspect and dislike, or incline to 
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trust and admire, a person whose qualities we have not named. 
This may be because the same sign can indicate a whole class of 
hateful or admirable traits, and we recognize the presence of the 
class, amiable or hateful, but have not yet learned what species of 
the class confronts us; or it may be because we have genuine 
instincts, like those that tell the animals what to shun and what to 
seek, but do not tell them why. Instinct might well survive long- 
est to guide the actions that deal with the element in our environ- 
ment which is both most important to our welfare and most diffi- 
cult to analyze and understand, namely, our associates. 

We know, then, the affective experiences of our associates by 
their observable and describable manifestations, interpreted by our 
knowledge of what similar expressions and conduct of our own 
have meant emotionally. These manifestations are both the 
intended and the unintentional; both the larger expressions which 
we call conduct and the minuter ones to which reference has been 
made. Of course, the speculator, if he likes, is at liberty to hold 
that phenomena in general are nothing real, in the sense in which 
emotions have true reality, and that the two orders of appearance 
and reality are not woven into one network of the conditioning 
and the conditioned. But the scientist must proceed as if the 
observable were the real, and the cure for error were more and 
better observation; and so proceeding, he will say that some 
things make men angry and that others make them glad, and that 
anger and gladness make men behave in different ways; in other 
words, that we can observe the vividly contrasting effects of men’s 
emotions, of avarice, generosity, pride, humility, courage, fear, 
and that a trustworthy sociological maxim is: “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.”” And if we know emotions by their effects, they 
are as public, describable, and open to the scientific method as is 
electricity, which we know by its effects and by these alone. Pro- 
ceeding as a scientist must proceed, we know the emotions of 
others by the same process of observation and inference by which 
we get other scientific knowledge. If this process did not include 
the inference of the similarity of individuals of the same species 
and the same society, then we should know them, not as emotions, 
but only as we know ether and electricity —that is, as the condi- 
tions of certain effects. 
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The metaphysician may add that we know them also by 
“appreciation.” We do know them by appreciation of our own 
affective states, and so know by direct consciousness such 
examples of this class of phenomena as our own experience 
affords, and we can observe introspectively. These experiences 
are not less true phenomena because they are subjective. Rather 
than imply that the subjective is not phenomenal, it would be far 
truer to say that all phenomena aye subjective. All phenomena, 
all manifestations or appearances, exist primarily in conscious- 
ness. Not only “red” and “long” are names for subjective 
experiences, but all the data for every science exist first in con- 
sciousness, and the question how science gets its grip on the 
external world is by so much harder than the question how it 
gets hold of the subjective activities and experiences of which 
it has both direct and indirect knowledge. That we can know 
such phenomena by both methods certainly does not make our 
knowledge of them less, but more, scientific. It is an erroneous 
assumption to treat psychic phenomena as metaphysical realities. 
All realities as realities are metaphysical, but all phenomena 
as phenomena are matter for science. This is the true distinc- 
tion. Of course, sociological facts, like all others, may run back 
into the metaphysical, and this is no evidence that more than 
others they are inaccessible to science, nor any escape from the 
scientific duty, here as elsewhere, to trudge the path of knowledge, 
by observation and inference, just as far as we can before taking 
to the wings of metaphysical speculation. In inferring that other 
members of our species, whose expressions and behavior we 
observe, feel as we felt when under like conditions we acted as we 
see them do, we are simply comparing and inferring — that is, we 
are applying methods of science. And our knowledge of the 
emotions of others is, in fact, a result of this procedure without 
the addition of any metaphysical assumption. Appreciation of the 
experiences of associates is in no sense confined to metaphysicians, 
still less to the school of metaphysicians who teach “appreciation ” 
as based upon the doctrine of the all-inclusive consciousness, and 
their doctrine cannot compel the admission of metaphysical ele- 
ments into sociology. The sociologist, as a sociologist, must study 
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emotional phenomena, in so far as such phenomena are accessible 
to the methods of observation and inference. 

If Dr. Fogel succeeds, as he believes he does, in convicting any 
sociologist of holding “that the only sort of really causal energy 
in social phenomena is purely physical energy,” ?® may not this 
merely indicate, either that this particular sociologist has not set 
forth clearly the relation of sociology to metaphysical concepts, or 
possibly that Dr. Fogel has not so perfectly apprehended the soci- 
ologist’s position as to avoid misunderstanding? Misunderstanding 
would be invited, or perhaps a misconception might be evinced, 
by a sociologist who should say that physical forces and social 
forces are one. But, on the other hand, might not the expressions, 
which are said to imply this, in reality mean precisely what the 
metaphysical monist means when he asserts that there is but one 
causal energy in all the universe, whose operations appear both in 
physical and psychic phenomena? If so, then sociologist and 
metaphysician will agree that the sociologist has not to recognize 
any causal energy other than that which is operative in the physi- 
cal world. As the biologist no longer makes reference to a “ vital 
force,” so the sociologist need make no reference to a social force. 
(This requires to be read in the light of what was said in sec. v.) 
The notion of a purely scientific sociology that has been here set 
forth is not open to this line of attack by the objector who would 
insist upon the admission of metaphysical elements into sociology. 
For we hold that sociology does not need to teach anything about 
any causal energy whatever, but only about phenomena and the 
conditioning relations among them, and no phenomena, as phe- 
nomena, are metaphysical elements, neither are relations among 
phenomena. That psychic phenomena are true phenomena has 
been maintained. That they are like other phenomena in that 
each psychic phenomenon is conditioned by other phenomena, and 
a condition of other phenomena, we shall endeavor to maintain in 
a later section. 

Dr. Fogel argues, with special elaboration, that “ consciousness 
of kind” involves appreciation. Let us admit it; what we deny 
is that appreciation involves anything more metaphysical than 
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observation of conduct like our own and inference of experience 
like that of which we are conscious. Even the self-consciousness 
involved is not metaphysical, but —as argued above— is as true 
a phenomenon as any sense-percept. Self-consciousness for the 
scientist is a phenomenon of which he is aware without the inter- 
vention of the senses; it is both the awareness and the phenome- 
non, which are one. With the metaphysical nature of the phe- 
nomenon, as a scientist, he has nothing to do; and his knowledge 
of it no more implies a metaphysical method than his awareness 
of the external, by aid of sensation. Introspection is a variety 
of observation. Moreover, the trustworthy conviction of the 
similarity of human experience is not dependent on any meta- 
physical doctrine of “our organic unity in the one Self;” it 
is not peculiar to those who hold that doctrine, but common to all 
normal men, the trustworthiness of the conviction being suff- 
ciently authenticated without aid from any metaphysical element. 
Even the strongest sympathy which aids our understanding of an 
associate is adequately explained by the unmetaphysical process 
that has been traced, supplemented by the fact that our knowledge 
of another’s situation arouses feelings in us like those which we 
believe are going on in him, since an imagined, remembered, or 
anticipated situation can arouse feelings as truly as an actual one. 

Neither can it be maintained that “ ejective” interpretation of 
another’s experience involves a metaphysical element. “ Eject- 
ive” interpretation is called into being by our inability to secure 
knowledge of another’s affective states by any metaphysical short- 
cut. That we form “ejective” interpretation of the experience 
of others means that we do not understand the experience of 
another until we have had the like (in the only sphere open to our 
direct appreciation, that is) in our own consciousness; and there- 
after, when we see another in similar conditions, and manifesting 
activities similar to those which accompanied our own experience, 
we infer that he is having an experience like the one we had when 
we were in such conditions and acting as he does; or, in other 
words, we eject our knowledge of our own previous experience as 
an explanatory element, into our notion of him. If he is stung 
by a wasp, and the spot grows swollen and red with a white center, 
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and he jumps up and down, and cries out, and says it smarts fear- 
fully, we infer that he feels as we felt when we were stung by such 
an insect, showed such symptoms, and acted in a similar way. 
This does not require a metaphysician. By similar comparison 
and inference are interpreted the signs of hope, fear, anger, love, 
cowardice, enthusiasm, greed, and benevolence that are intelligible 
to all who in themselves have known the like, without aid from 
any more mysterious means of communion than the most unmeta- 
physical sociologist admits. 

We accept the analysis of “consciousness of kind’ and 
“ejective”’ interpretation of others which seems to Dr. Fogel to 
imply metaphysical elements, but question whether that seeming 
would appear to one who had no predilection for discovery of 
metaphysical elements. We heartily agree with the statement that 
“understanding others by reading my own experience into them 
is indispensable; ’’?! but what a leap to the conclusion that follows 
in the next sentences: 

Consequently, to get at societary facts it is a necessary preliminary that 
the subject connect himself vitally with the world of his investigation, so that 
he feels himself a part of that world as having fellowship with it. And here 
we are beyond doubt in the world of appreciation, and so in the preserves of 
metaphysics. 

Dr. Fogel also argues that “imitation” requires “ apprecia- 
tion” as metaphysically conceived. But is it not enough for the 
imitator to see the outer act and its observable consequences? To 
see the overt act affords the idea of the act, the ideo-motor sug- 
gestion which alone is essential to the simpler form of imitation. 
To see the act and its desirable objective consequences — the nut 
cracked by the blow, the weight lifted by the lever — is enough to 
afford the idea of the act as a means, and appeal to motives for 
intelligent imitation. To appreciate our own experience in situa- 
tions of a given sort is enough to afford motives to imitate one 
who creates such situations. For example, the applauded orator. 
Not only the simpler ideo-motor form of imitation, but also its 
higher forms, do not require that we metaphysically “appreciate” 
the experience of the person imitated by recognizing our “ organic 
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unity in the one Self.”” On the contrary, according to the theory 
of “ejective” interpretation, approved by metaphysicians, before 
we can appreciate the experience of the person imitated, we must 
first by imitation make the experience our own; after that we 
attribute to the one imitated experience like that which we have 
secured by imitating him, and so for the first time comprehend the 
inward feel of that which we imitated as an outward act, either 
for the sake of the outward act, for the sake of the outward conse- 
quences of the act, or for the sake of inward experiences which we 
inferred from our own previous experience would accompany the 
outward conditions imitated. 

To summarize: We have frankly admitted the important 
differences between the phenomena of consciousness and other 
phenomena. We have admitted, moreover, the differences 
between the affective, and the cognitive and volitional, elements in 
experience, and that there is a sense in which affective experience 
is neither describable, permanent, nor public; that the affective 
phase of experience is simply our own appreciation of our own 
states of consciousness, and that the emotional quality of social 
phenomena would never be known by a being who himself had 
never felt emotion. But we do feel emotions of our own, and 
are therefore qualified to recognize the same varieties of emotion 
as evinced by others. And the self-knowledge that arises intro- 
spectively in our own consciousness is as truly matter of observa-. 
tion as, and no more metaphysical (in the sense of non-scientific ) 
than, the knowledge that gets into consciousness through the 
medium of sensation. And the emotional life of the society to 
which we belong—its patriotism, its enthusiasms and aversions— 
constitute a part of what we justly call the objective psychic 
world, though it may be the subtlest part, least easy to discern. 
For purposes of science, socially prevalent varieties of emotion 
are, first, “ describable,” inasmuch as they exist in time, can be 
identified and named, and to all appearance (and the scientist has 
to do only with appearance, and his business is to describe the 
phenomena which appear in their apparent relations) they arise 
out of observable conditions and issue in observable effects; and, 
second, they are “ permanent,” inasmuch as emotion, though it be 
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one’s own transient experience, and in a sense incapable of being 
remembered, is nevertheless remembered in this sense, that one 
recalls the time of his emotion, his own place at the time, the fact 
that he had an emotion of a kind which he conceives, names, and 
identifies whenever the like occurs, and also recalls the conditions 
that appear to him to have occasioned his emotion (and at the 
remembrance of them a like emotion may return, sometimes even 
more intense), and one recalls the conduct which appeared, and 
still appears, to him to have resulted from the emotion ; and, third, 
since one can so far describe his own or another’s emotions as to 
convey by language all this which one keeps in remembrance, can 
indeed convey all this just as well as what we call the description 
of a percept can be conveyed, therefore descriptions do, in this 
sense, make emotional phenomena “ public” by similarity of 
testimony, as well as that result is accomplished by the kind of 
remembrance and description which applies to material things, 
especially since the apparent conditions and effects of emotion are 
open to the concurrent observation of the members of a society. 
It is true that an observer with no subjective experience like that 
of man could conceive or describe man’s subjectivity only in 
terms of its time, place, occasions, and effects, and the affective 
quality of it would escape him. He would not know how men 
feel. But we infer that other individuals of our species feel as we 
should have to, in order to act as they do under their conditions ; 
that they experience the varieties of feeling that we have experi- 
enced and can conceive. Consequently, description conveys to us 
the same kind of knowledge of their emotions that we have of our 
own past emotions. And this knowledge is often reinforced by 
the fact that our imagination of their situation arouses actual 
present emotion in us, like that which we believe was theirs. The 
description of emotions is dependent upon the inference of sub- 
jective similarity in man; but no whit more so than is that other 
description which conveys knowledge from one mind to another 
mind because both minds are capable of similar cognitive states, 
and assign to words similar meanings. Moreover, our knowledge 
of this similarity is not due to any mystic, metaphysical insight, 
but is a true inference from the premises, including the biological 
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unity of the human species. This inference is reinforced experi- 
mentally; that is, the validity of the interpretations based upon it 
are continually tested in practice, as when we let our associates 
know how we have understood their conduct, and they testify that 
we have correctly apprehended their emotional states; and when 
we know by the responses that we elicit that our signaling of our 
own feelings has been understood; and when, in order to produce 
changes in human conduct, we form judgments as to the motives 
from which such conduct issues, and the motives that will prompt 
conduct desired, and, by providing the conditions which we infer 
will affect human motives, find it possible to interrupt conduct 
which we desire to terminate, and to evoke conduct the motives 
for which we have supplied. In all this there is nothing involved 
but phenomena, including the phenomena of our own conscious- 
ness and the apparent relations of phenomena, and therefore 
nothing metaphysical, and no question of the absolute reality 
which underlies these appearances. 


Near the opening of this section we dismissed for the time two 
of the three questions that are raised by examining sociology from 
the metaphysician’s point of view. We have now discussed the 
question: Must social phenomena be studied by any non-scientific 
metaphysical method of approach, or can they be studied satis- 
factorily by the scientific methods of observation, comparison, and 
inference? The second question, Are social phenomena caused? 
has received only incidental attention, and will meet us again here- 
after. The third question demands the remainder of this section, 
namely: Does the teleological nature of sociology, its dealing 
with valuations and ideals, require us to resort to a non-scientific 
“ philosophic method” ? We are told that what is is matter for 
science, but what ought to be is matter for philosophy; that phe- 
nomena we can see and describe, but “meanings” and “ values” 
we can only appreciate; therefore they are not matters of science, 
but of philosophy or metaphysics. 

Upon this third question the position here offered for con- 
sideration is as follows: Our views of the “meanings” and 
“values” of things are not to be deduced from our metaphysical 
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theory of the nature of the absolute reality which expresses itself 
in phenomena; but it is to be derived inductively from the phe- 
nomena themselves, the phenomena “ I-value-this’’ and “ This- 
means-much-to-me” being as true phenomena as any. From 
observing such phenomena, as we are conscious of them in our- 
selves and aware of them as revealed by others, we are to arrive at 
our general statements about “meanings” and “values,” and 
not by deduction from our view concerning “ the final goal” of the 
universe “reduced to unity.”’* If anyone is able by some other 
process than observation and comparison of phenomena — that is, 
by other than scientific method —to arrive at a verifiable view of 
the final goal of creation from which he can deduce teachings con- 
cerning the values and valuations involved in human life, then we 
are glad to have him do so. But as sociologists we cannot do so; 
nor so long as the method of observation is open to us do we pro- 
pose to depend on deductions from merely speculative views of the 
goal of being. We admit that our results will apply only within 
the sphere of human observation; but as human beings, not to 
say as sociologists, we are content to understand the worth and 
meaning of things to human beings, and within the realm of 
human observation and experience, and not to stretch out after the 
meanings involved in the total unity of creation in which human 
experience plays a part. 

The values and valuations that are disclosed to human com- 
prehension in human experience are nothing but valuings, unless 
we include also the phenomena which men value. The valuings 
are appreciations of experience, they are phenomena of conscious- 
ness, and as true phenomena, and so as really matter for science, 
as the objective things that men value. Whether the things 
valued are objective things, or thoughts, volitions, or other phe- 
nomena of consciousness, it is not the things valued, but the 
valuings, that are in this connection the significant phenomena. 

Valuing is a phase or element or quality in every state of con- 
sciousness which man can pronounce good. Such valuings are 
perhaps the most significant of social phenomena. Like other 
social phenomena, they are psychic. Like other psychic phe- 
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nomena, they are not only known in consciousness as subjective, 
but are also known as objective, being revealed by associates to 
associates by all the methods of self-revelation that have been 
mentioned in this section. 

Accordingly, the question, “ What is of worth?” is answered 
empirically by answering the question, “ What do men value?” 
and the relative value of different experiences is determined by the 
concurrent testimony of the competent, as questions are answered 
about other phenomena that are public and describable. 

It is true that the only competent witnesses concerning the 
value of a given kind of experience are those who have had such 
experience, but it is equally true that the only competent witnesses 
concerning a kind of external phenomena are those who have 
observed them. No single individual is a competent witness con- 
cerning external phenomena that he has not observed, any more 
than concerning valuings that he has not experienced. A witness 
can tell how a given experience that he has had compares in value 
with other experiences that he has had. Man is the measure of all 
things —that is, of all experience—only when he has had all 
kinds of experience. But each can observe his own valuings and 
—jin the sense explained above—he can describe them. Some 
kinds of valuings are so universal that practically all men are 
competent to testify concerning them. Other kinds of valuings 
are less nearly universal, yet those who have experienced them can 
sufficiently describe them so that others, who have never had the 
like, can desire them and be taught to seek them. Those are the 
most competent witnesses concerning human valuings whose 
experience has been richest, especially in those types of worth- 
experience which are higher than others by common consent of 
those who have had these particular types of experience together 
with the widest range of other worth-experiences with which to 
compare them. 

It is true, as above set forth, that the affective element in 
valuation cannot be described in the same way as external phe- 
nomena. But it can be named, and its presence and its kind can 
therefore be expressed in the form of a judgment, and the affec- 
tive element is regularly an element in an experience all of which 
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can be described except the affective element, and then the affective 
element may be said to have been made intelligible to all who have 
had a similar total experience; for it is inferred that the affective 
element, in case of the person describing, was similar to that 
which had been known by the listener when the listener had the 
similar experience. The degree of error to which we are liable in 
this inference of similarity, when the description of experiences 
and naming of emotions are supplemented by all the subtle means 
of self-revelation, has been sufficiently discussed above. 

What in human experience is of worth? is a great scientific 
question. There are numerous kinds of worth, and an adequate 
conception of them involves the concept of a proportioned har- 
mony of these elements into a whole thought of the worth of life. 
To arrive at such a thought of life is an intellectual achievement. 
The method of the achievement is not deduction from a concept 
of the “final goal of creation reduced to an absolute unity,” but is 
induction from much knowledge of human valuings. Indeed, a 
concept of the goal of creation cannot be arrived at by any other 
method than such an induction, whether it be the unconscious 
induction from a narrow range of experience, which may be only 
prejudice, however high-sounding the phrases in which it is 
arrayed, or whether it be a conscious induction from a wide range 
of human experience, which is as much as to say, a fruit of scien- 
tific method. 

If specific valuings are experiences, and all our standards and 
judgments concerning values, and our concept of the whole and 
harmonious life, are fruits of experience, then, a fortiori, our 
judgments concerning overt acts are empirically derived. That 
conduct is good which is the condition of experience that is valu- 
able, and, “ What conduct is it that leads to experience that is 
valuable?” is a question that can be answered only by experi- 
ence. That conduct is good which, “on the whole,” and “as far 
as we can see,” and “ taking into account all the interests affected,” 
augments the value of experience. And that conduct is bad which, 
thus broadly considered, appears to make the value of experience 
less than it would be made by other conduct. 

Only a few are able to form judgments of such broad and 
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far-sighted expediency — judgments which neither unreasonably 
discount the future and the unintended result, nor excessively 
regard the clamorous interests of the immediate actors, and which 
are so general in their application as to forearm man to meet the 
vicissitudes in which he must play his part. Only the few are able 
to make any valuable contribution toward the equipment of duty- 
judgments prevalent in the society of which they are members. 
After these judgments of the wisest, most far-sighted and con- 
structive minds have become traditionally accepted rules of duty, 
they are enforced by priests, potentates, and teachers of a lesser 
caliber. These enforce the traditionally accepted duty-code of 
their society by appeal to every conceivable sanction natural and 
supernatural, enforce them by the smiles and frowns that greet 
the earliest choices and impulsive acts of childhood, enforce them 
by the continuous pressure of the social approvals and disapprovals 
in which we are immersed as in an atmosphere, enforce them by 
the self-approval and remorse that turn in upon ourselves the 
judgments which we have learned to pass upon others, and enforce 
them, and at the same time explain them after the manner of the 
prescientific metaphysical stage of thought, by calling them 
instincts of our nature, finger-marks of God, corollaries deduced 
from the nature of the absolute. There is a true sense in which 
every broad and far-sighted judgment of expediency is a corollary 
of the nature of things, even though man has derived his knowl- 
edge of that law of conduct experimentally from his own failures 
and successes, and not from antecedent knowledge of the absolute 
nor from implanted instinct. It is the business of sociology, not to 
bar the path of investigation with a metaphysical abstraction, with 
a big word instead of an explanation, a stone offered to the hunger 
of the mind, but to investigate, that is, to apply the methods of 
science to answering the question: Whence come the traditionally 
accepted and socially enforced judgments of conduct; why do 
they differ in different eras and in different societies; and how, 
from having first prescribed duties only toward the members of 
the group within which they arose, leaving liberty to steal with a 
clear conscience, or even with a sezise of merit, the property or the 
wife or the head of any member of another group, do they finally 
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extend in scope till they inculcate the universal brotherhood of 
man? And sociology must approach in the scientific spirit not 
only the question: Have existing moral judgments a natural his- 
tory, and, if so, how can it be traced? but also the further ques- 
tion: Do these existing moral requirements actually prescribe the 
wisest judgments of expediency; and, if not, can they be amended 
so as better to reveal the method of more complete and harmonious 
experience within the conditions of actual society? If the pre- 
vailing judgments of value have a natural history, it is a history 
of social evolution; if progress in the formation of such judg- 
ments is still possible, what else can that progress be than the 
discovery of the method of the conditioning of experience, all of 
which is socially conditioned, and all of which in turn constitutes 
the social conditions? 

Everyone admits that hypothetical imperatives are inductions 
from experience. The sociologist has nothing to do with any 
but hypothetical imperatives. And he should proceed upon 
the hypothesis that all the rational imperatives governing human 
action, when thoroughly understood, will be seen to be hypothet- 
ically justified ; that is, they will be seen to prescribe the means to 
an end that is worth while—an end the worth of which can be 
apprehended by men, value to be realized in human experience. 
Either this is true, or human life is necessarily a sacrifice to a 
world-end outside of man; or else it has no rational end, and life 
is a nightmare, and the search for a reasoned law of conduct is 
vain. No one is justified in adopting the pessimistic conclusion 
that the conscious life of man has no rational end, nor the semi- 
pessimistic conclusion that man’s earthly experience has no end in 
itself, and no meaning save as a part of a larger world-order that 
is beyond the scope of human observation, until the attempt to 
discover the end im human experience has been exhausted and has 
failed. No one shall warn us off from that attempt. 

Moreover, even though there be a/so an end attained by human 
life which is not in human life, certain it is that there are values in 
human experience. If they do not constitute the whole of the 
rational end of human action, they are at least a definite and 
highly important class of phenomena, the complex and peculiar 
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conditioning of which can be investigated. This justifies the 
existence of a special science of human valuings to study their 
rise, to compare them with each other, to formulate out of the 
elements furnished by experience a more and more adequate con- 
cept of them in their harmony and completeness, and in the light 
of experience to distinguish those forms of conduct which are 
promotive of human values from those that destroy, disorganize, 
and degrade life by preventing the realization of such value- 
phenomena. 

If the laws of conduct thus derived were subject to higher laws 
involved in a nature-of-things not revealed in human experience, 
then, if anybody could by any possibility get at the content of such 
absolute laws, they would be superior to the laws prescribing the 
conduct conducive to human experience-values. The latter would 
be only Jaws for the attainment of a part which is subject to the 
greater whole, just as the so-called laws of political economy, in 
so far as they are guides to conduct, are subject to ethical laws. 
As economics is a science of a part, so the science of human 
experience-values would then be a science of a part, yet a true 
science, since human experience-values are a distinct kind of 
phenomena rising from a special complexus of conditioning. And 
we do not admit that any other values of which they can be a part 
is discoverable to human intelligence, but maintain that the whole 
harmony of values realizable in human experience is the highest 
and largest end that can be formulated by human intelligence for 
the guidance of human action; that ethics is the formulation of 
that concept and discovery of the method of the conditioning of 
those values. 

If this be true, or even if it be true that the human experience- 
values, though subordinate to some world-end, are yet proper 
objects of science, and our knowledge of them founded upon 
observation and inference, then any trustworthy concept of pos- 
sible values must be an induction from knowledge of that which 
already has been, though the induction may outrun all that ever 
was in any single instance, gathering elements from the widest 
observation, and inferring the possibility of new combinations 
from knowledge of fragmentary realizations. The thought of the 
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values of human experience in their completeness and harmony 
is an object of scientific quest, and likewise the laws of conduct 
tending toward that end are as much so as the laws of condition- 
ing of any other phenomena. Such conduct and experience must 
be social conduct and experience; its conditioning must be social 
conditioning; such life must be socially realized; such science 
must be sociology — science in the sense which these papers try 
to explain. Though it is true that the logical processes are the 
same in all science, yet the application of them must be adapted to 
the nature of the phenomena investigated. The sciences of the 
psychic can never enter upon the Bliitezeit, prophesied by Wundt 
and Haeckel, until sociologists cease merely to carry over the 
mental habits developed by studies of the non-psychic, and to test 
the scientific character of their work merely by comparing it with 
the work of physicists and biologists. Forgetting those things 
that are behind, yet remembering all things that are behind, they 
must press toward the mark of a higher calling. They must avoid 
the strabismus that is due to looking with one eye at the physical 
while they look with the other at the psychic, focus attention upon 
psychic phenomena, find in them their problems and see what 
these phenomena are, not what they resemble, what courses of 
investigation they require, not how far the devices of investigation 
developed by other sciences can be applied to them. Then ethics, 
the study of life, may pass, as the study of material phenomena 
has passed, from the metaphysical into the scientific stage. Who 
would obstruct the endeavor to speed the day, or despair before 
the effort has been fairly made? 

Motives to right conduct deduced from notions of the absolute 
have only a speculative foundation save as the name “ absolute” 
is given to doctrines derived by induction from experience of life. 
It may be true, as we are warned, that sanctions of authority are 
crumbling away. If so, we must hope that the demands of 
authority will be reaffirmed or replaced by the motives of enlight- 


enment. 
[To be continued] 
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NOTES ON EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 


PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 
University of Wisconsin 


We are hearing much in our day about the “ anti-social ” traits 
of the child. We are told that when he comes among us he is 
fitted out with profound instincts of selfishness, anger, envy, 
deception, and the like, which were exceedingly prominent in his 
primitive ancestors. Granting the truth of this general proposi- 
tion, it is equally true that the child brings with him from afar 
marked social as well as anti-social impulses. He early manifests 
social hunger. He craves personal association, which is shown 
strikingly in his joyful expressions when he is in the presence of 
people, and his lamentations when he is separated from them, 
which expressions do not occur with reference to things as con- 
trasted with persons. Early in his career he displays a well-nigh 
irresistible tendency to share his experiences, whatever they may 
be, with his parents and teachers and playmates. He apparently 
does not thoroughly appreciate or enjoy any experience unless he 
can find others to enjoy it with him, or at least to whom he may 
communicate the experience. Nothing continues to be of genuine 
worth for him unless it has been approved by the social environ- 
ment; unless it has social worth, that is to say. If the people 
about him show no interest in what he makes or discovers, or the 
feats he performs, his own interest therein will surely decline 
sooner or later. It is not long before he is governed in all his 
activities by the manifestations of the people who are always 
present as vitally interested spectators; present either in the flesh 
or in the child’s imagination, as we say. The child’s consciousness 
is at all times a social one to a greater or less degree; he is con- 
tinually communing with people, either actually or in representa- 
tion. Every act probably has reference, directly or indirectly, to 
persons. Thus the ego is never completely dissociated from the 
alter; the latter is always present in consciousness, either focally 
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or marginally. So egoism and altruism are not two absolutely 
antagonistic attitudes; an egoistic act must at the same time have 
altruistic reference in some way or other. Again, egoism, for the 
most part at any rate, can realize itself only through service. But 
an individual may strive for mean, unworthy, material ends, 
though he has an altruistic aim of some sort constantly in view in 
his striving, as when he takes advantage of a rival in business 
for the benefit of his wife or children. Or one may take hold on 
the highest things in life, as the respect and good-will of all men, 
in the attainment of which the really vital needs of the alter must 
be ministered to. The business of education must be, for one 
thing, to teach the child what the alter esteems as of supreme 
worth, and to impress upon him that in the long run the broadest 
kind of egoistic-altruistic action will bring the richest rewards 
for self. 

The child’s first actions, viewed from his own standpoint, 
cannot be said to be ethical or evil, social or anti-social. That is 
right which he instinctively wants to do; and there is no wrong 
in his conduct. In his activities at the outset he takes no account 
of the desires or needs of the social environment; but by the close 
of the first year he shows in his inhibitions, and to some extent 
in his positive actions, a slight regard at least for the feelings and 
wishes of the alter. He begins now to appreciate that certain 
actions affecting persons bring him discomfort in one way or 
another, while others bring him pleasure; and his distinctions 
between right and wrong take their origin from this appreciation. 
That is right which father, mother, and others approve and 
encourage; that is wrong which they frown upon and attach 
penalties to. Gradually, as a result of instinct clashing with 
social demands, there is established a self, let us say, reflecting the 
requirements of the social environment, and this from its most 
primitive beginnings makes unceasing war upon the lower self, 
motived by original, narrowly egoistic impulses. With develop- 
ment this ideal or social self gains continually in breadth and 
strength, and it also becomes more and more generalized, until 
particular experiences, persons, rules, principles, are merged into 
tendencies to action in given directions; or perhaps one should 
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say that this social self comes in time to consist of moods or 
sentiments, the generalizations of early concrete social experi- 
ences. Of course, the extent to which the social self develops 
must depend upon individual circumstances, and also upon the 
extent to which the society in which the child lives has developed. 
But its function in any case is to coerce the individual to act in 
harmony with social demands, as he understands them; if he 
does not, this social self will cause more or less serious disturb- 
ance. Failing to get itself realized, it will create tension, unrest, 
discontent. One can observe in his children how, as the years 
pass, the social demands, consolidated more or less completely 
into feelings of duty, gain ever greater control over primordial 
impulsions. Out of such experience, as I have indicated, arises 
very slowly the consciousness of ought or duty; conscience and 
ethical sentiment grow right out of the child’s experiments in 
social adaptation in his daily life. 

What we must strive to accomplish in education, then, is to 
give the pupil opportunity to get into his consciousness as models 
or guides many persons who embody in their conduct the highest 
social ideals. His social self, with its motivations of duty and 
conscience, will be constructed from the personal copies that are 
set before him. It should be added that vital, give-and-take rela- 
tions with persons are essential in order that their characteristics 
may be apprehended, and that they may be accepted as models. 
One’s hero determines his conduct very largely. Good literature 
comes next to concrete personality in its influence upon conduct ; 
it is in a way a substitute for actual social situations. The drama, 
too, is powerful for good or ill in social training. The question 
as to whether children should see evil characters exploited on the 
stage is too complex to be answered categorically; but in general 
it may be said that one is benefited if on beholding such types his 
antagonism toward them is aroused and sustained; while he will 
be injured if he approves of their conduct. It should be remem- 
bered that for the most part evil in modern life represents actions 
once universally practiced and passed on to the young as instinc- 
tive tendencies, and it is therefore easy to drop back into them. 
This it is that makes evil persons so dangerous to youth. 
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So the first requirement in social education is to get children 
to live together in a vital way, in order that they may come to 
understand one another, and respect each other’s rights. Learn- 
ing maxims about human nature or ethical conduct or right or 
duty or brotherly love will be of little avail without a vast amount 
of significant social experience. Many adults have good theories 
about social relations, but their practice is very bad; they have 
not had enough of vital give-and-take relations with their fellows 
to be disciplined into decent behavior. The “only child” is 
usually very poorly prepared for the best sort of social life, because 
he has not been molded into social form at the hands of his fel- 
lows. Hard knocks are essential to the most effective learning 
in social matters. The child must learn, not so much by being 
told it as by discovering it experientially, that on the whole it 
pays to play the game fair. We are beginning today, it seems, to 
appreciate the soundness of these principles, for we are devising 
ways of bringing children together under wholesome influences, 
and helping them to gain meaningful social experience. The 
good, old-fashioned method of isolation is passing—such a 
method as Dickens spent himself in trying to get abolished. 

The situation in the ordinary public school, however, is still 
far from what we could wish. The typical school is modeled on 
the static plan. Children learn their lessons and recite them, 
largely in isolation. Spatial nearness does not imply social experi- 
ence. Children may sit in adjoining seats, and not come to know 
one another, except in external appearance, or learn how to 
give and to receive aid of genuine merit. Children must work 
together, not simply sit near each other. The idea is at least 
partially realized in the kindergarten. But the kindergarten 
attempts too much in too abstruse a way. The young child’s 
social training should be concerned wholly with his immediate 
relations with his parents, brothers and sisters, and playmates. 
He should not be lectured to about social conduct in the abstract, 
or about his responsibility to humanity in general. 

The playground, rightly conducted, furnishes an excellent 
opportunity for social training. It affords children a chance to 
come into vital contact with one another, where the lesson of 
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good-will and co-operation may be learned in an effective way. 
The child who does not play with his fellows will not be likely 
to gain the sort of experience that counts for much in social edu- 
cation. Play of the character indicated is not only of social value 
in the narrow sense; it is of tremendous importance also in intel- 
lectual training and physical development. Wholesome play 
tends to preserve a sound mind in a sound body. The playground 
lessons crime, too, since it affords an opportunity for the energies 
of youth to be expressed in legitimate ways. Boys who have no 
chance to work off superfluous energy in games and plays will be 
likely to revert to primitive modes of preying upon their social 
environment. Experts testify that wherever a playground is 
established in the crowded quarters of a city juvenile crime is 
decreased by at least one-half. So the playground is not to be 
considered as valuable principally for recreation, though it serves 
this end admirably. 

When children are brought together under wholesome condi- 
tions, and given opportunity to work and play together, they will 
train themselves in the fundamental social virtues better than 
most adults can do it for them. Adults are often suspected by 
children as hostile to their chief interests, and their counsels are 
neither gladly received nor readily followed. The great teacher, 
howeyer, will make himself one of the group, perhaps the most 
experienced and resourceful one of all, but not essentially differ- 
ent from the rest of the group. Then he can influence the group 
through his suggestions; otherwise his leadership will be con- 
stantly threatened and often rejected. The teacher who is looked 
upon as a mere outsider, or disciplinarian, perhaps, can never have 
much peace or prosperity in training the young. He who 
antagonizes the group will have an unending fight on his hands. 

In group-life the strong, those possessing the qualities of 
leadership, will come to the front, and the weak must and should 
reap the consequences of their weakness; though a child may be a 
follower in one activity and a leader in another. In the great 
social game the competent lead, while the others follow; and this 
régime should prevail in child-life, too. In the long run, this will 
result best for all concerned. We should not permit our sym- 
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pathies to interfere too greatly with the natural course of events 
in group-life. If we hold back those richly endowed by nature, 
we do them a greater injustice than could possibly be done the 
weak child by permitting him to occupy the position for which his 
talents fit him. We adults are liable anyway to project our own 
feelings into the lives of those children who stand at the foot of 
the class; and in this we are almost certain to commit an error. 
It is probable that nature does not usually combine in the same 
individual very mediocre talents with very lively ambitions, and 
a keen sense of humiliation when he cannot attain to the first 
place in the group. 

Again, the group can very effectually discipline ill-behaved, 
refractory members — better than the teacher working alone can 
do it. The individual cannot endure the reproaches of his own 
kind; his deepest instinct is to keep on good terms with his 
fellows. So, if we would reform the individual, we must work 
through the group. It will avail little to try to cure a boy of 
some fault, when it is freely practiced by his set. For this reason 
the community and the school should be organized so that chil- 
dren can be dealt with uniformly as a whole; the isolated home 
or school cannot accomplish a great deal, if it works in opposition 
to the sentiment and custom of the community. 

Locke, Rosseau, Spencer, and their disciples have taught us 
that the most effective way to dissuade a child from wrong-doing 
is to cause him to suffer the consequences thereof. He must 
discover in this way that it is worth while to do right. With- 
out doubt this method is capable of accomplishing great good. 
For one thing, it trains the individual in the way of noting 
the outcome of his actions, and being guided accordingly, than 
which there can be nothing of greater importance in human 
life. But the method of natural consequences has marked 
limitations. Very young children cannot discern the connection 
between wrong action and natural penalty, unless the latter 
follows the former very directly. Punishment by natural 
consequences is more appropiate for, and will be more effective 
with, the youth than the child. Besides, a child should have 
some experience in obeying authority because this authority is 
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wiser than he, and is responsible for his protection and 
guidance. The parent and teacher in a sense represent the child 
in the world, and then the child must put his faith in them and 
follow their bidding. But this is not an argument for much 
chastisement. Indeed, the more pain we administer, the more 
likely we are to do the child injury. Pleasure is upbuilding, 
while pain kills, and should be used only sparingly as a curative 
agency when other remedies fail. The rod is becoming less and 
less prominent as a means of moral training, and to the great 
advantage of the whole life of the child. But we are probably 
not ready to abandon it altogether. It would be better for a 
child to be whipped soundly once than to be scolded for wrong- 
doing day after day. Especially would it be more advisable for the 
child to suffer acutely for a short period in childhood, in breaking 
up some noxious habit or curtailing some instinct, than to carry 
the habit or instinct into maturity, and bear the ills of it there 
continuously. Then, when punishment is clearly deserved, and 
the child realizes it, it is probable he does not feel the humiliation 
of it so much as we adults sometimes imagine he does, but that in 
the end he feels the stronger and happier for it. 

Locke would whip a child for nothing except obstinacy. But 
it is important to distinguish between a refusal to obey authority 
for the sake merely of opposition, and a desire to carry out one’s 
own enterprises, in which case the question of obedience does not 
really enter at all. Most of our troubles in disciplining the young 
arise from bad methods in infancy, when we often encourage the 
very traits which later we have to cudgel out of a child. Obsti- 
nacy in the infant is amusing, but in the ten-year-old it is a 
monstrous thing. 

If the teacher were a true leader, he would have comparatively 
little need for the rod. But in the past, and it is true still in some 
places, the school has been the stronghold of dolts and dullards 
who did not have sufficient force of intellect or character to main- 
tain a place in the world of affairs. Consequently they could not 
lead the young, and so they tried to drive them. The typical 
pedagogue of literature is a blunderer and tyrant whose hands 
“drip with infant’s blood.” We realize today, however, that we 
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must not let into the teaching profession anyone who is not intel- 
lectually fit; and we are just beginning to see that we ought to 
have some method of barring the personally unfit from the 
schoolroom. There are signs that we shall soon devise some 
method of examining personal characteristics in certificating 
teachers. We will take account of the voice, for one thing, since 
this exerts upon children a very subtle influence for good or for 
ill. Possibly the intellectually strong, who are in a general way 
selected out by our present methods of certificating, are also per- 
sonally strong; but it is probable that this is not always the case, 
at any rate. Then good stature is of supreme importance in the 
classroom. A leader must suggest physical strength, among 
other things. Presence, in all this means, counts for a vast deal. 
The features are of greater consequence in determining leader- 
ship in the schoolroom than all the rules a teacher could construct. 

Youth is the most vital period in social training. Most people 
appreciate this in a general way; even savage tribes have special 
ceremonies at this time. Rapid metamorphosis is the order dur- 
ing this epoch, and this is most marked in the emotional life. 
There is a birth of new emotions and interests, all of social refer- 
ence. The birth of the tender passion marks the beginning of 
an entirely new epoch in the life of the individual. Most of his 
activities for a time bear some sort of relation to it, either directly 
or remotely. All the developments of this period probably have 
their place in a well-rounded character; and in education we must 
guide and direct, not suppress them. It seems that every power 
is in the beginning crude and misshapen in the light of present- 
day needs; but this is at once the opportunity and the justification 
of education. 

The problems of training youth in the social virtues in the 
small town demand the serious attention of parents and educators. 
The bill-boards in these places are a source of mischief. Scenes 
they depict often nourish coarseness and rascality. The absence 
of ideals is the bane of the town, for the adolescent boy especially. 
There is little to awaken his higher ambitions; and the homes, on 
the whole, are devoid of inspiring influences, so the boy takes to 
the street. But the models which are presented to him here are 
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very apt to be vicious. The saloon, the livery stable, and the 
railway station in the small town are strongholds of vulgarity 
and vice. The worst feature of the case is that boys have nothing 
of consequence to do in the town, and under such circumstances 
they degenerate rapidly. This suggests the great opportunity and 
function of the school in the town. It should be the center of the 
life of the community. It should in every way appeal to the 
interests of the young, and win them to wholesome occupations 
and amusements. As the school exists in the majority of towns 
today, however, it is doing little which appeals to the spontaneous 
interests of young people, which influence their extra-school 
activities. The church is even more derelict in its duty. If it 
realized its opportunity, it would minister in wholesome ways to 
the natural tendencies of the young, and not stand apart from 
active life as it now does. 
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INCREASED USE OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL PROPERTY 


THOMAS JAMES RILEY, PH.D. 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Like many of our educational ideas, the plan of using public- 
school buildings and grounds after regular school hours and dur- 
ing vacation months seems to have originated in New England. 
But it was soon put into operation in the Middle Atlantic states, 
and has reached its highest development and greatest differentia- 
tion in New York city. Such increased use of school property 
has taken the form of evening schools, free lectures, evening 
recreation centers, and playgrounds. The magnitude of this 
movement marks it as significant. During the school year of 
1902-3, in the city of New York, there were registered in the 
evening and vacation schools almost one-fourth as many students 
as were registered in the day schools, and almost one-seventh as 
many teachers were employed; while an aggregate of two and 
one-half million people were reached by more than one thousand 
lecturers and instructors at the recreation centers, playgrounds, 
and lecture-halls. Chicago is far behind the first city of America 
in the absolute and relative extent of the increased use of public- 
school property; but even there, as in all the other great cities of 
the country, this method of school extension has become very 
important. 

So great a movement must have vital causes and the promise 
of good things. Its less direct causes are found in certain general 
tendencies. The experience of American communities has 
demonstrated that the education of the youth cannot be left 
entirely to the home; for there it is often neglected, sometiines 
degraded, and usually incomplete. This sare experience has 
proved that education cannot be intrusted alone or freely to the 
church. Acting on an eminent interest in their future welfare, 
the American states provide a free public-school system with com- 
pulsory attendance, and exercise a regulative control over private 
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and church schools. The assumption of such a prerogative creates 
the obligation to provide the best education for as many people as 
possible. The increased use of public-school property is the 
logical implication of the policy of free public education. 

The movement is the actualization of some of the implications 
of the industrial spirit and methods of the age that have taken so 
many activities from the home to public places, to shops and 
factories. If the education of the children has been taken from 
the home to the school, the mother has not been left behind; her 
interests go with her children. Women have become the school- 
teachers. If the canning and preserving of fruits have been 
taken from the home, the women have tended to follow them. If 
weaving and sewing are now done in shops and factories, there 
the weavers and sewers are found. Other things have less evi- 
dently, though no less certainly, been taken from the home by 
this publicizing tendency. Machino-facture has greatly acceler- 
ated concentration of capital and industries, and congestion of 
population. These have taken women from their homes, and have 
crowded families into smaller quarters. The dwelling whence the 
mother goes for work, and where she spends only her tired hours, 
has become less a home. Social life and play have been taken 
away. And the public that has taken them away must return 
them to these people. The public playgrounds, the recreation 
centers, and the schoolhouse as a social center are the community’s 
conscious effort to supplement the changed home. 

As a corollary of the above should be mentioned the convic- 
tion that has taken hold of many men, that the large amount of 
untaxed property represented by the school buildings, grounds, 
and apparatus was not being used in anything like the degree in 
which the successful business man uses his property. The argu- 
ment took the form: either tax the property or put it to larger 
use. 

Among the less direct causes of this movement should be men- 
tioned also the educational philosophy now prevailing in this 
country—a philosophy that may not inaptly be called that of the 
integral self. Time was when an educated man was one who 
knew a great many things, who studied so hard that he was weak 
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in body, and who had perhaps been so engaged in intellectual pur- 
suits that his emotional, zsthetic, and religious life was scarcely 
alive. Today no third of a man passes for a whole man. Man 
is not concéived as having a body, a mind, and a spirit; as having 
an intellect, feelings, and a will; but man is one being, manifest- 
ing under his several needs of experience now a physical, now a 
mental, and now a spiritual interest, or now a cognitive, now an 
affective, and now a volitional aspect. Or, better still, man is one 
being, a unitary life which as experiencer knows itself imme- 
diately only as a unit self, and which may through the activities 
of memory and imagination, of reflection, separate its experience 
into cognitive, affective, and volitional acts. Man is a bipartite or 
a tripartite being only to the observing mind, to the observer; he 
is one unitary self to himself as experiencer. This conception of 
man, that makes his body dignified, and that exalts all that he is, 
has much to do with the recent increased attention to the health 
and training of the body. Recreation centers and playgrounds are 
part of the means for securing such a development, while this 
same philosophy demands that our system of education provide 
more adequately for the social and zsthetic culture of our people. 
Hence the social uses of the schoolhouses. 

The opening of public-school property for increased use is a 
further realization of the implications of democracy. Centraliza- 
tion and public control are consistent with democracy only when 
they secure greater universality and equality of opportunity. 
Powers and practices of a genuine democracy are institution- 
alized, are delegated to public authority, only when larger 
aggregates and juster proportions of the health, wealth socia- 
bility, knowledge, beauty, and rightness satisfactions are thereby 
secured to all members of the state. To regard all men as equal 
means to provide equal opportunities for all men, so far as public 
ministrations are concerned. The implication of the privileges 
and duties of a citizen is an education that prepares one for citi- 
zenship. These two implications of democracy—viz., that 
powers and practices are delegated to public authority, that 
larger aggregates and juster proportions of goods may be 
secured to each delegate, and that the practices of citizenship 
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imply opportunity for learning how to become the best citizen 
—these are finding better realization through the phase of school 
extension under consideration. 

These, then, are among the less direct or immediate causes of 
the use of public-school property after regular school hours 
and during vacation months: the logic of a free public-school 
system, the industrial spirit and methods of the age, the ascendant 
philosophy of education, and the implications of democracy. 
Three more direct or immediate causes have united to bring 
about this same result. The first of these was the demand of two 
clasess of people for the privilege of free schools. The first class 
were the industrially less favored boys and girls who had been 
compelled to leave school for the shop, factory, or office. This 
ambitious army was reinforced by a large number of adult for- 
eigners seeking the opportunity to learn the English language 
and enough of the rudiments of an education to make them of 
higher economic efficiency. 

Of the 10,000 people enrolled in twenty-two evening schools 
in Chicago (1903-4), about 70 per cent. were foreign-born or 
native-born of foreign parents. In seven schools alone there 
were enrolled 6,140 such foreigners, representing forty different 
nationalities. Mature men come night after night, crowd them- 
selves into small desks, and sit for an hour and a half, poring 
over simple English words and first-reader stories, in the cherished 
ambition to become able to read an American newspaper. Some 
have progressed far enough to read their trade papers, or to 
learn for themselves from the printed page something of the 
privileges of American citizenship, or the claims of labor. These 
ambitious foreigners, and the factory boys and girls, knocking at 
the closed doors of many school buildings, should find more doors 
opening to them. 

A second immediate demand for the further use of the school- 
house arose from the side of need. To the children in the crowded 
parts of great cities, vacation does not mean grass and trees and 
hills and streams, open fields and summer sunshine; but long 
hours on hot, busy, bare streets or alleys lined with unsightly 
garbage cans, truancy from home, stolen rides, and stolen fruits. 
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To the child so situated the close of school is a time of peril. As 
there are those who seek to improve the condition of the less- 
favored children through statutory regulations of hours of em- 
ployment, safety, and sanitation, so there are those who strive 
to improve the condition of these children of the street through 
higher ideals and more wholesome surroundings. Long observa- 
tion of these children has discovered that they are lacking in the 
appreciation of the beauty of nature, and of the cleanliness of 
self and surroundings; that they have no development of manual 
power or constructive genius. Observation has likewise shown 
that the instinct of beauty and of workmanship only needs the 
opportunity of gratification and cultivation. To supply these 
needs, the schoolhouses are being opened during the summer 
months. 

There is another demand made upon the public-school build- 
ings. The social-settlement idea has become contagious until, on 
the encouragement of public-spirited individuals and clubs, the 
people are asking that the schoolhouse be made the social as well 
as the educational center of the neighborhood. A knowledge of 
some districts of the great cities discloses a sad need of a whole- 
some social center. There are ten nationalities in one small group 
in a certain neighborhood in Chicago. There is no common 
tongue, there are no common traditions, no sympathies, no com- 
radeship. The impersonality and namelessness of their lives rest 
like a weight on all their social instincts. Within the dull-brown 
houses are a few small rooms of bare walls and uncovered floors. 
Through the smoke- and dust-covered windows scarcely enough 
light struggles to reveal in one case a babe of one year and its 
caretaker, a girl of five, asleep in rags. From many of these 
homes the mother is gone from seven o'clock in the morning until 
evening. The minds and hearts of these people are as poverty- 
stricken as are their unfurnished homes. These are the homes 
of many a young woman who yearns in her heart for the com- 
panionship of other young people. Having seen other homes 
that are more attractive, she is ashamed of her own. Many a 
young woman who dresses fairly well, and who works in some 
shop or store, will contrive many a scheme to prevent an acquaint- 
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ance from seeing the poverty of her home. Where shall these 
young people meet in wholesome ways? Where shall these 
families gratify their longing for neighborliness? Where shall 
the social life of these people find expression? Where shall con- 
tentment, happiness, sympathy, solidarity, neighborhood pride, 
and civic interest —the very possibilities of morality and democ- 
racy — be fostered? 

There are those who know well enough the social instincts of 
a people, and who through ministering to these appetites in 
unwholesome ways, degrade and make poor in purse and spirit 
those whom our public welfare demands we should elevate. In 
the neighborhood referred to above there is not a place of public 
assembly except some saloon and the dance-hall connected with it. 
There the young men and women go; there the families go. 
There these people meet; but oh, the cost of it! Lost virtue, 
debauched mind, body, and heart, defeated ambition, sickening 
and failing sensibilities, impoverished and often wrecked homes; 
companionship with vice in the natural effort to gratify a worthy 
instinct of fellowship; going downward through ugliness, vicious- 
ness, and error, when the instincts that lead them on are those 
that God designed should most richly bless their lives; consorting 
with all that is mean and ugly and hateful, when all that is good 
and beautiful and happy should be their constant delight! 

There are those who believe that the public-school houses, 
with their large assembly halls, brightly lighted rooms, and tastily 
decorated walls, should be opened to the social life of such people. 

When one looks at the need for increased use of public-school 
property, there seems to be no reason why the property is not thus 
increasingly used. But are there some difficulties? Are there 
some practical reasons why the buildings are not opened more for 
night schools, and for concerts, lectures, and social evenings? 
During the school year of 1902—3 the evening schools, the vaca- 
tion schools, the summer playgrounds, and the recreation centers 
increased the taxes about $733,000 in New York city, while 
similar extension in Chicago added $105,000 to the cost of the 
school system. The tax-paying public and the school boards of 
the great cities must be educated to the appreciation of the needs 
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and value of the proposed extension, before the latter will recom- 
mend the increased levy, or the former support it. In some cities 
the school board has not the authority to appropriate funds for 
most of these forms of extension. 

For the evening schools it has been found that a specially 
qualified list of teachers is demanded, that special kinds of courses 
and methods must be devised. All this means increased equip- 
ment. There are other difficulties, such as irregular attendance, 
fatigue, and short terms. Most of the things that are in the way 
can be overcome by a wise campaign of education of and by 
public-spirited men and women, public-spirited clubs and asso- 
ciations, scliool officials and tax-payers. In this educational rdle 
is found the work of some oi the most important clubs and asso- 
ciations in the large cities, while the social settlements are accom- 
plishing much in this same direction. There are thus united a 
large number of people in providing for the foreigners whom we 
welcome, and the boys and girls whose school days have been 
foreshortened by industrial demands, the opportunities of a free 
public-school system; united in an effort to discover for the 
industrial shut-ins of our crowded quarters some place for social 
life under wholesome conditions. They are characterized by a 
commendable zeal, believing their work is the logical implication 
of a free public-school system, recognizing it as necessitated by 
and natural to the changed industrial life of the age and our 
people, inspired by the educational ideal of a complete manhood 
and womanhood, and fearless to go the full length of democracy. 
They are in earnest, for, in addition to opening summer schools 
for the children of the street, giving a new chance to young 
people who have had to leave school too early, encouraging the 
ambitious foreigners who desire to learn the English language, 
and providing a social center for the neighborhood, these 
promoters of the increased use of public-school property have 
ambitions that through these efforts they may bring parents and 
children closer together, promote local and racial assimilation, 
overcome opposition to our public-school system on the part of 
some foreigners and certain religionists, provide classes and 
studies in civic relations and duties; and thus further the educa- 
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tion of children and youth, enlarge the opportunities and souls 
of our people, elevate the moral tone of the community, promote 
good citizenship, guarantee larger homogeneity, sympathy, and 
stability, and foster respect and support for American institu- 
tions and ideals. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. XVIII 
PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY 


CHAPTER VII. THE SOCIAL FRONTIERS (CONTINUED) 


THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND THE FORMATION OF 


SECTION VIII. 
THE FEUDAL REGIME (CONTINUED) 


G. DE GREEF 
Rector cf the Nouvelle Université, Brussels, Belgium 


The historians have observed that this partition was dis- 
tinguished from earlier partitions of the Frankish empire by the 
fact that it took account in part of ethnic and topographical affini- 
ties, but the conclusions which they have attempted to draw in 
favor of so-called natural political frontiers are false. It was no 
more the thought of Charlemagne than of Pepin to set up 
obstacles between the hereditary portions, but rather to assure 
co-operation and the necessity of an understanding between their 
successors; when they adopted mountains or rivers as indicating 
the boundaries of each portion, these mountains and rivers were 
only outlines easier of recognition, and their effort was, on the 
contrary, to assure relationships among their heirs. 

In this Charlemagne imitated his father; that which pre- 
occupied his mind was the security of the whole patrimony. It 
was for this reason that he came to give to his eldest son the most 
extensive, if not the richest, portion, including the valley of the 
Aosta, one of the gates of Italy, and even added to Aquitaine the 
valley of Susa. Thus the two kingdoms had access to Italy, and 
could aid it in case of need. 

As to the third empire, the Byzantine, its frontiers were being 
continually displaced. At the beginning of the seventh century 
the Persians took from it Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotania; it 
succeeded in retaking them, but only to see them again taken by 
the Arabs. The Mussulman conquest reached successively Arme- 
nia, Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete. Three times repelled, the Mus- 
sulmans arrived under the walls of Constantinople. Egypt, 
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already conquered by the Persians, was taken by the Arabs. By 
the end of the seventh century all of Byzantine Africa had fallen 
into their hands; in the eight, the whole of Spain; to which was 
added, from the eighth to the tenth century, the Balearics, Sicily, 
and Sardinia. 

The Lombards made an irruption into Italy in the seventh 
century. The frontier of the Danube gave way under the pres- 
sure of the Slavs; the Croats established themselves in Dalmatia 
and in Pannonia; the Serbs, in Upper Meesia, in Dacia, and in 
Dardania; still other Slavs, in Lower Meesia, in Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Thessaly. Toward the end of the seventh century the 
Bulgarian Finns founded south of the Danube a powerful king- 
dom, which dominated the Slavic tribes and extended as far as 
Rhodope and Albania. From the eighth to the tenth century 
there was a return of Byzantine power in Asia as well as in 
Europe; the Bulgarian kingdom was itself annihilated under the 
combined efforts of Byzantium, the Hungarians, the Russians, 
etc. At the beginning of the eleventh century the Empire of the 
East was almost as extensive as at the time of Justinian, but it 
contained the most extraordinary mixture of populations, differ- 
ing both in origin and in language. Religion was their only com- 
mon bond. By military force it united them, while it restrained, 
oppressed, and held them down. Religion spread even beyond 
the military frontiers; it bore the influence of Byzantium, by 
means of the Greek friars and of economic relations, among the 
Slavs of Moravia, among the Croats, the Serbs, and the Bul- 
garians. The Khazars were converted in the ninth century. 
Russia passed to the Orthodox Greek church in the following 
century. 

As throughout western Europe during the Middle Ages, the 
military structure gathered strength at the center and at the 
extremities. In the Byzantine Empire, starting with the middle 
of the seventh century, the old provinces were fused into govern- 
ments more and more extensive from a territorial point of view, 
4 but at the same time more and more centralized in the hands of 

military commanders. The provinces were called themes—a 
word which denotes at once the territory and the body of troops 
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which was stationed there under a commander who retained at the 
same time with the military also the civil power. During the 
following centuries the themes multiplied, especially at the fron- 
tiers. Toward the middle of the tenth, the empire comprised 
thirty-one, each with a strategus—a commander with arbitrary 
powers, who was directly responsible only to the emperor. Every- 
where were social forces with their essentially military structure 
—forces which triturated and combined societies, with their 
groupings and boundaries, without much regard to differences 
either ethnic or physical. About the time when Charlemagne 
re-established the imperial unity in the Gallic and Germanic West, 
England was becoming unified under the hegemony of the king- 
dom of Wessex. This kingdom included all the southern coast of 
England, the frontier which faced the continent and was the most 
exposed, the most military, and hence destined to become a center 
for conquest, the cradle of a great power. This kingdom had 
already annexed the peninsula of Cornwall, after having put itself 
at the head of all the other Saxon principalities. These latter had 
finally formed three kingdoms (Wessex, Sussex, Essex), of 
which the first had become predominant. Kent had been colo- 
nized by the Jutes; to the north the Angles formed three king- 
doms beyond the Humber — Northumberland, East Anglia, and 
Mercia. 

All these populations were Germanic, and their political unity 
was realized from the first half of the tenth century. The country 
of Wales, containing three small kingdoms, was made subject to 
England only in 1282. In Scotland the Picts had been subjugated 
by the Scots from 842. In the following century their domina- 
tion extended over the kingdom of Sutherland toward the South, 
territory where the Picts and the Britons had already mixed. 

Great Britain is made up of three distinct regions. Masses of 
mountains separate them. The southeast of England is a country 
of plains and low hills. The inhabitants of this region remained 
naturally for a long time separated from the neighboring regions 
by their interests, their customs, and their history. To the west 
and the south, the long mountainous peninsula of Cornwall pro- 
jects into the ocean; and to its north, the country of Wales, 
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separated from it by the Bristol Channel, forms likewise a moun- 
tainous double peninsula clearly separated from the rest of the 
country by deep indentations of the sea, and by rivers and moun- 
tains. In the north, beyond the Humber and the Mersey, there 
rises the mountainous portion of England proper. The land 
grows narrower and narrower between the North and the Irish 
Seas. There is then a fourth distinct region, as well from the 
point of view of geography and geology as from that of history. 
To the north of this region another narrowing of the land is pro- 
duced by the penetration of the Solway Firth and the mountain 
walls which from one sea to the other separate the north of Eng- 
land from Scotland. From these high plateaus one descends to 
the low plains of the Firth and of the Clyde, which form new 
geographical divisions. From the plain one ascends new moun- 
tains, those of the Scotch Highlands, with their innumerable 
valleys. 

The Romans after the conquest still further strengthened these 
natural divisions by walls and towers intended to stop the incur- 
sions of the Highlanders. Mountains are not in reality barriers; 
mountaineer populations always tend to occupy both slopes and 
to descend into the plain, just as the inhabitants of the plain tend 
to ascend toward the heights. These are sociological movements, 
of which geographical conditions are only particular factors. Ire- 
land, likewise, although less elongated and more massive than the 
island east of it, is also divided by groups of mountains into dis- 
tinct regions; hence its long historic dissensions and conflicts. 
However, its divisions constitute, in general, less of a geo- 
graphical unity, and are more strongly geological. 

The Scotch Highlands were to remain longest outside the 
general movement of civilization. On the other hand, the low 
part of England, especially at the south, where it faces the con- 
tinent, was to be the line of contact rather than of separation, 
where the first peaceful relations would be established. There 
civilization was to develop most rapidly; there, too, the capital 
turned toward continental Europe would be fixed. 

It was only after the discovery of America, and the conse 
quent industrial development, that great centers were formed in 
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the west of England, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool. In 
the meantime, as we have seen, the kingdom of Wessex, which 
occupied exactly the strip of coast facing the continent, was the 
military center, adapted both to the internal social structure of 
the British Isles and to the relations with the outside world. 

One favorable physical condition, in the midst of all the others 
which were temporarily unfavorable to the unification of the 
British Isles, was the climate. These islands are maritime, and 
hence have a very even and moderate temperature. Ireland, in 
50° of latitude, has as high a temperature as the United States 
at 38°; that is to say, more than three hundred leagues to the 
south. It results from this uniformity of temperature that 
acclimatization in passing either from Scotland to England, or 
vice versa, was much easier than it was in France for the inhabi- 
tants of the north and south.! 

Although derived from many diverse races, the present popu- 
lation of the British Isles has been fused into one in England and 
in the Scotch Lowlands. At the time of Cesar the mass of the 
population were Celts, closely related to those of Gaul. In the 
South, however, there had already been immigrations of Belgz; 
that is, of Germanic elements. Later, at the time of the great 
migrations of the period of the Roman decadence, other tribes, 
leaving the north of Germany, established themselves in England, 
massacring or subjugating the earlier inhabitants. The south of 
England, and not the sea, ought to be regarded as the true fron- 
tier zone; for it was there that the conflicts and the mingling 
occurred. Frisians and Saxons occupied particularly the basin of 
the Thames and the coasts. The Angles, who came from the 
south of the Cimbric Peninsula, conquered from the Britons the 
center and the north of England. Later there came to mingle 
with these, Danes and Northmen from Scandinavia; and later 
still other Northmen, first transformed by French influence. This 
was the last violent conquest from without (1066). Later there 
were still other immigrations, as the result of the religious perse- 
cutions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, of fugitives 
from Flanders, from Saintonge, from Cevennes, and from the 
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Vaudois valleys. They also mingled with the origina! elements. 
Today peaceful immigration still continues, introducing new ele- 
ments, already strongly mixed themselves, of Germans, Poles, 
and Russians. If in western Ireland, in a part of the Scotch 
Highlands, in the mountains of Wales, and in Cornwall the old 
Celtic type still predominates, while on the eastern coast the 
Angles, Saxons, Frisians, and Jutes are dominant; if, farther 
inland from Hertford above London to Durham south of New- 
castle, the Scandinavian element is very considerable, can one 
seriously attempt to trace at the present time the frontiers based 
upon the ethnic characters of different populations, or indeed 
upon the geographical divisions of territory, when the whole his- 
tory of civilization in the British Isles has evolved through the 
leveling of geographical divisions, and the fusion of all the ethnic 
varieties? Military conquest, with its odious and violent phases, 
notably in Ireland, was only the gross manifestation of this socio- 
logical law of progress which, after having permitted the human 
race to colonize the planet through ethnic differentiations, now 
completes its work by weakening these differentiations, and yet at 
the same time multiplying them still more extensively through the 
mingling of all the varieties and subvarieties of the human species, 
and especially by the increasing division of social tasks —a divi- 
sion which becomes more and more the positive basis of collective 
groupings, from the smallest to the most considerable, but all 
equally, and better and better, co-ordinated and fused together. 
Here is to be found the law of progress, and not in the vain and 
reactionary attempts at the reconstitution of old ethnical group- 
ings, whether in relation or not to certain geographical frontiers. 

They deceive themselves who are continually talking about 
the isolation of England within her island. This isolation existed, 
if it ever existed, in prehistoric times. On the contrary, through 
its situation, England placed herself in the vanguard of Europe; 
and, better still, from the Middle Ages she was the meeting-place, 
the mart, of all the Continental Occident. There, too, broke the 
winds and waves from America; ships had only to follow the 
direction from southwest to northeast on the return voyage; just 
as in going to America they had only to let themselves be carried 
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by the trade winds and the equatorial current. London, as was 
very truly remarked by the illustrious J. Herschell, is not far 
from the geometric center of all the continental masses. There, 
too, all the lines of navigation of the world converge, just as 
formerly London was the natural half-way station between the 
Mediterranean and North Cape. Nothing proves better than the 
example of England that neither mountains nor water-courses, 
neither seas nor oceans, are natural frontiers, capable of serving 
as the basis for a theory, and still less for practice. They are, at 
the most, temporary obstacles, the material marks of social divi- 
sions in periods of history which are still primitive. The whole 
course of evolution, on the contrary, has resulted in making the 
island which we have made the type of the most complete isola- 
tion, in spite of its frontiers so clearly defined by the sea, in reality 
the geographical territory, the best adapted to the most complete 
social life. In this connection the evolution of Japan, that Eng- 
land of the Far East, has the same significance. 


SECTION IX. THE EVOLUTION OF FRONTIERS TO THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES, AND 

TO THE DISCOVERY OF THE NEW WORLD, AND THE PASSAGE AROUND THE CAPE 

OF GOOD HOPE 

The Middle Ages were characterized, from the point of view 
of frontiers, by a continual displacement; states were formed and 
broken down again without regard to geographical or ethnic con- 
ditions. In 711, Spain was wrested from the Visigoths by the 
Arabs; the peninsula became a province of the empire of the 
caliph of Damascus! From the year 756 it became an emirate or 
separate caliphate, that of Cordova, until the year 1031. This 
caliphate included at first Septimania beyond the Pyrenees, but it 
was lost in the year 759. The caliphate never succeeded in 
extending itself into the Asturian and Cantabrian mountain 
region in the northwest. There an independent Christian king- 
dom was established by the most energetic mountaineers and 
refugees. Successively Galicia and the whole coast as far as the 
Douro were annexed by the Mussulmans and then the whole basin 
of the Douro. The two powers were for the moment delimited, 
but not separated, by the ranges of the Sierra de Gredos and the 
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Sierra de Guadarrama. The true frontier was of another sort: 
between the two states Alfonso I created a desert, a military 
march of the most absolute sort, without even colonization. In 
spite of this, the Mussulmans were able to assume the offensive 
and to maintain themselves upon the left bank of the Douro until 
the eleventh century. There was, moreover, in Spain at the 
beginning of the tenth century, the kingdom of Navarre, which 
formed a true independent march, and also the Frankish march 
of Spain. Enlarging itself, it became in 1162 the kingdom of 
Aragon, independent of France. Both Navarre and Spain ought 
naturally, in a military organization of society, to become impor- 
tant centers for political states. 

As to the Frankish empire, it continued, like its landed estates, 
to oscillate between unification and dismemberment, according to 
the rules of law governing inheritances. In the year 839 the 
division enacted at the Diet of Worms reserved Bavaria for the 
second son of Charlemagne, and the remainder fell, in almost 
equal portions, to the lot of the eldest and the youngest. The 
latter had almost all the territory comprising present France, 
together with the greater part of Belgium at the north, and the 
Spanish march in the south. This kingdom thus included all the 
populations of ancient Gaul, whether Romanized or not, as well 
as Germanic populations. The portion given to Lothair included 
all of the Germanic populations, except those of Flanders and of 
Bavaria, but also the Romance populations of Switzerland and of 
Italy. 

A new partition of territory was signed in 843 at Verdun. 
“They took less account,” we are told in the historical atlas of 
Schrader, “of the richness and equality in point of area of the 
portions, than of their proximity and convenience of location.” 
But are not these elements taken into consideration in all the par- 
titions? There was already, however, a tendency toward a 
change; the bond between those who shared in the division was 
no longer so close as formerly; the treaty proclaimed the absolute 
independence of each of the three corecipients. Lothair the Ger- 
man received also in his portion a large strip of Gallic territory 
extending from the mouths of the Rhine to those of the Rhone, 
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and inhabited in very large part by people of Romance tongue. 
This was to be the point of departure for all the later attempts to 
establish an intermediate zone between Germany and Gaul. For 
the moment this zone was still an integral part of the Lotharin- 
gian kingdom, but it was soon to form the kingdoms of Lorraine 
and of Arles or Burgundy, which, long united to the Germanic 
empire, was to incline toward separation from it. Intermediate 
zones form a stage in the evolution of frontiers. ‘They are estab- 
lished between states which are independent, fortified, or even 
hostile, and they introduce into their reciprocal relations an ele- 
ment favorable to the maintenance of peace. They are buffers 
destined to soften conflicts; but, unfortunately, they are also 
destined, in a period essentially military, to serve as the field of 
battle for great states. Later, a system of neutrality for the inter- 
mediate states was to coincide with fresh attempts at a political 
equilibration — attempts, however, always precarious, so long as 
the internal equilibration of the states should not permit the estab- 
lishment of a peaceful civilization founded no longer upon merely 
political, but upon really social, changes. 

The unity of the Carolingian empire was again re-established 
for a moment by Charles the Fat, who from 876 to 887, the year 
when he was deposed by his subjects, either inherited or took pos- 
session by fraud or violence of all the territories situated outside 
of his own kingdom. But the empire, after his reign, was again 
dismembered into five kingdoms; France was formed once more 
within the limits of the treaty of Verdun, and the kingdom of 
Germany expanded toward the west. 

While political sovereignty tended continually, under the 
feudal régime, to follow the same course as feudal proprietorship, 
now expanding and now being divided up, and continually erect- 
ing frontiers which were no sooner fixed than removed, and yet 
submitting Europe to a really uniform régime within a true com- 
mon structure, the Roman church, which was also a political state, 
with political frontiers bounding the domains of the papacy, 
spread over almost all the old Empire of the West, even into Ire- 
land, Germany, Bohemia, and Moravia. It passed even the 
military marches which were established beyond the Elbe; the 
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Danish march, the Saxon march, and, still more remote, that of 
the Billungs, a military possession of the dukes of Saxony, the 
most precarious of all. Bishoprics were erected in the middle of 
the tenth century at Oldenburg, at Havelberg, and at Branden- 
burg. From Germany Christianity was propagated first among 
the Slavs in the North and then among those in the South. At 
the end of the same century it had spread from the marches of 
the Elbe over Poland and Hungary. From the commencement of 
the eleventh century, it was the official religion of the Scandi- 
navian states. 

The Greek church continued to hold a predominant place in 
the Empire of the East, in the south of Italy, and in Bulgaria. 
The religion of Islam ruled from the Indus to Spain, in Sicily, 
and in Crete. Judaism since the eighth century had been the 
official religion of the Khazars, a people of Turkish race to the 
north of the Black Sea as far as the Caspian; but it had spread 
everywhere in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa. Finally, religious 
forms and beliefs, from the most rude and simple ones up to 
pagan polytheism, still persisted for a certain length of time in 
Poland, in Hungary, and in Scandinavia. After the conversion 
of these countries, they held out among the Finnish populations, 
among the Slavs of the Baltic —— Pomeranians, Prussians, Lithua- 
nians — and finally among the people of Turkish race in the south- 
east of Europe, Petchenegs and Comans, and among the Bachkirs. 
All of these beliefs, without distinction, while setting limits to one 
another, took no account of either physical or ethnic barriers; 
they all overstepped the different political frontiers, and the differ- 
ent races, as wel! as rivers, mountains, and seas. 

No political state at this time, any more than at any time 
before or since, has been occupied by a race entirely free from 
mixture, or to the exclusion of other races. The Celts spread 
into Ireland, Scotland, Cornwall, and Wales, and into the penin- 
sula of Armorica. France, Spain, Lorraine and Burgundy in 
part, Italy, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, the coasts of Dalmatia, and 
Transylvania were Romanized. The Basques spread over the 
kingdom of Navarre, Alava, Biscay, Guipuzcoa, the kingdom of 
Leon, and into a part of Gascony. The Scandinavians occupied 
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Denmark, Sweden, Iceland, and many archipelagos to the north 
of Scotland. Like the Germans, they colonized England. The 
Germans were by no means held within the kingdom of Germany, 
but were found as far as the southern Crimea. The Slavs 
extended from the Baltic to the Adriatic; at the beginning of the 
tenth century they had just been cut in two by the Hungarian 
invasion. They still peopled the marches of the Elbe, Pomerania, 
Prussia proper, Lithuania, the greater part of the grand duchy of 
Russia, Poland, White Croatia, Moravia, and Bohemia. In the 
south they occupied Carinthia and Carniola in the German king- 
dom, and Croatia, Servia, and the kingdom of Bulgaria besides. 
Turkish populations occupied the southeast of Europe; and the 
Ugrians, Finnish populations, the northeast; the latter were 
joined by the Livonians, the Mordvins, etc., and other Hunno- 
Ugrian peoples, such as the Hungarians and the Bachkirs. 
Finally, in the midst of a considerable number of superimposed 
or mingled racial elements, the Greeks were dominant in the 
part of the Balkan peninsula which had remained in the power 
of the emperors of the East, but they were spread over almost 
the whole circumference of the Mediterranean, in Europe, in 
Asia, and in Africa. 

But nowhere, in no political grouping, does the race confuse 
its frontiers with those of the state; everywhere also there is a 
tendency toward the juxtaposition and the fusion of races. Add 
to this that the characters which constitute a race are characters 
acquired by differentiation, selection, and adaptation; characters 
transmitted by heredity, not original, but, on the contrary, 
derived; how then can one think of establishing political and 
artificial, and above all final, groupings upon such a fragile basis ? 
This is no more serious than to wish to bound societies by moun- 
tains, rivers, and basins. A society is something more complex 
than its purely ethnic factor, or than its purely physical factor; 
society is a combination of these two factors, giving birth to a 
new phenomenon, the social phenomenon. This is the result of 
their combination, and not of their simple addition; for they are 
different materials which it is as impossible to add as it is pears 
and apples. And that is the reason why it is impossible, and will 
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remain impossible, at any moment of history to bring about the 
existence of a political group embracing exclusively one single 
race, and the whole of this race within a territory which is physi- 
cally delimited. I add that all attempts of this sort are reaction- 
ary, since progress is realized above all by the increasing multi- 
plication of the differentiations, the only natural process which 
permits the fusion of all the social parts with the least correlative 
and parallel intensity of strain as between these parts. The true 
and the noblest aim of social science is to lead the different varie- 
ties of the human species not to take up positions apart from one 
another, but to live together, and that without any sacrifice of 
either their individual or collective characteristics with their 
greater or less degrees of originality, which, far from hindering 
the unification of the race, is in reality the only thing which makes 
it possible. It is through variability and selection that the species 
has better and better adapted itself to the planet, and that the 
planet has better aud better adapted itself to humanity. Such is 
the natural process to which it is necessary to conform, and which 
even military societies have followed, in a violent and rude 
fashion, in the determination of their political frontiers. It is 
impossible to interpret their evolution otherwise; at least, to 
accept the hypothesis which consists in regarding as irrational and 
contrary to nature all that was accomplished before the epoch in 
which we have the exceptional advantage of living and thinking 
wisely. 

Among all the races which we have mentioned, the Romance 
populations, at this time the most civilized, were also the most 
mixed. As to religions, we have already seen that they are more 
widely extended than races, or than geographic and political divi- 
sions. Neither was feudal law contained within the limits of a 
single state; it had become uniform in its main lines in all the 
social groups equally evolved. This law itself corresponded to an 
economic structure, whose characteristics I have explained else- 
where. The external frontiers of each political group corre- 
sponded then at this time not only to the mode of sovereignty, but 
both corresponded to the whole of the internal organization of the 
group in relation with the same external elements. Thus the 
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feudal régime —a régime not only national, but international — 
constituted, during a certain period, a static state, an equilibrium, 
but an unstable one, as all organic, and especially social, equilibria 
are. 

In the tenth century alterations in the political map of Europe 
continued. In the south the kingdom of France extended to the 
west of the Rhone to the detriment of Provence, which was ceded 
in 932 to Burgundy; this kingdom or that of Arles was itself 
annexed to the kingdom of Germany in 1032; the latter, more- 
over, recovered Lorraine which for a moment had been lost. 
The Austrian march was overthrown by the Hungarian invasion ; 
but on the northeast there were organized the marches of the 
Elbe, which had been taken from the Slavs, and the duchy of 
Bohemia passed under the suzerainty of the empire. In 967 the 
kingdom of Italy was reunited to the kingdom of Germany, and to 
the Empire of the West under Otto the Great in 962. In the 
tenth century the Empire of the West passed to the north of the 
Eider, where the Danish march was established. The Empire of 
the East, after having lost Crete and almost all of Sicily, extended 
its boundaries in the south of Italy. On the other hand, the king- 
doms of Bulgaria, Croatia, and Servia were formed at its expense. 
In northeast Europe, in the middle of the ninth century, the 
duchy of Poland and the grand duchy of Russia were set up. 
The Norwegians formed in Iceland a colony independent of their 
kingdom. Danish pirates founded the duchy of Normandy about 
the year 912. While the frontiers were mobile, the populations 
became more and more settled in the territories which they 
occupied. 

At the accession of Hugo Capet in 987, the old division of 
Gaul into pagi, such as existed under the Merovingians, who 
themselves had found them in Roman Gaul, still persisted, but 
they were henceforth nothing more than administrative districts. 
In the regions where Germanic customs prevailed, the pagi multi- 
plied through the parceling out of the cities or primitive pagi. 
The count was at once the administrative, judicial, and military 
chief of the pagus; from the eighth century the name of comi- 
catus, county, tended to be substituted for that of pagus. In the 
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course of the establishment of hereditary fiefs, these counties gave 
birth to the hereditary counties of feudalism. Thus the internal 
organization of feudal society, itself founded upon the régime of 
proprietorship, conformed more and more to the general political 
régime. In the most Romanized part of Gaul the names of the 
greater part of the pagi were borrowed from those of their chief 
places. In the north, on the contrary, where the conquering ele- 
ment predominated, the name is often that of the principal water- 
course of the district: Aargau, Breisgau, Oscheret, Orcrois. The 
conquerors had established themselves along the water-courses, 
but, as always, upon both banks in such a way that the water- 
course did not bound the pagus, but crossed it. 

Before the accession of Hugo Capet, France comprised nine 
large principal fiefs: Flanders, Normandy, France, Burgundy, 
Guienne, Gascony, Toulouse, the march of Gothia, and the 
Spanish march. Among these there was the private domain of 
the Carolingian kings. This lay to the north of the Seine; it 
comprised the county of Laon, and the royal towns in the basin 
of the Oise. It was surrounded on all sides by the possessions of 
the count of Vermandois, and those of the other lords of the same 
race. Hugo Capet, before becoming king, had his duchy of 
France. This duchy had itself sprung from a military command 
held in the time of Charlemagne and his immediate successors in 
this region, which was then called the duchy of Mans, or the 
march of Brittany. The military march had created the military 
function, the dux, and the latter the duchy, which became here- 
ditary. The duchy of Brittany was itself divided, in 911, by the 
creation of the duchy of Normandy —a creation indicating that 
from this time the march had become useless. 

Hugo, upon becoming king, possessed accordingly his duchy 
of France, the private domain of the Carolingians: Paris, Orleans, 
Etamps, Dreux, Senlis, Montreuil-sur-Mer, important abbeys 
such as those of St. Martin-de-Tours, St. Germain-des-Prés, St. 
Dénis. He had for direct vassals the counts of Blois, of Anjou, 
and of Maine. Among his rear-vassals figured the Breton counts 
of Rennes and of Nantes. These possessions embraced several 
basins, but only in part, and had no physical or natural frontier. 
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This was the center around which the other parts of what we call 
the French nationality successively attached themselves. This 
center was necessarily more stable than these outer portions. 
They continued to fluctuate in various directions. 

In 1032 the kingdom of Burgundy was attached to the Ger- 
man Empire. Lorraine, instead of two duchies, formed hence- 
forth only one. About the same period it also became German. 
The duchy of Burgundy, at first attached to the crown of France, 
was again detached from it in favor of the younger brother of the 
king. Even from the political point of view, the feudal régime 
was always at bottom a demesnial organization of property, 
according to a hierarchical order whose divisions were very intri- 
cate, like those of landed estates themselves. The seigneurial 
domains, although united under a common ownership, might be 
situated at a distance from one another; for some of them one 
might be vassal, and for others lord paramount. And this was 
the situation even in the case of kings. There were also ecclesi- 
astical, episcopal, and abbatial seigniories, where spiritual power 
was confused with temporal sovereignty. None of these divisions 
had water-courses or mountains for boundaries. The ecclesi- 
astical divisions of France, moreover, had no direct relation to the 
seigniories of the bishops and the abbots. From the time of 
Charlemagne there had been eighteen of these divisions; in gen- 
eral, they corresponded to the Roman provinces of the time of 
Theodoric and of Honorius. Even the greater part of the dioceses 
were identical in point of territory with the cities of the fourth 
century, whose names they had preserved. 

In the twelfth century the royal domain was augmented; new 
territories and populations attached themselves to the central 
skeleton, increasing the fixity and the solidity of the structure. 
The domain was carried to the northeast as far as the Epte, to the 
south to Cher; toward the southeast it extended into the basins of 
the Loing and the Yonne. This extension was brought about 
oftenest by purchase, inheritance, and marriage. The alienations, 
on the other hand, were rare and of little importance. At the 
accession of Henry Platagenet to the throne of England in 1154, 
the situation was of the highest sociological interest, and shows 
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us that the whole political organization of the time, notably its 
whole system of frontiers, rested upon a certain economic consti- 
tution of property, itself derived, however, as I think I have 
proved elsewhere, from still more general forms of traffic. All 
the great fiefs of the west of France found themselves regularly 
in the possession of the king of England. On the other hand, the 
boundaries of the kingdom had been extended in the direction of 
Lyons by the accession of the county of Forez formerly attached 
to the German empire, but far distant from the center of action of 
that empire. It had gradually made itself independent before 
attaching itself to France. At this time France was approaching 
the Rhone, but did not yet touch it. 

There were still other modifications in the political geography 
of the great fiefs and of the territories of the empire. We will 
note only the augmentation of the county of Maurienne, which 
spread successively over Chablais, the county of Aosta, Tarentaise, 
Bugey and Savoy, the marquisate of Susa and of Piedmont; this 
development occurred, like all the others, by succession, marriage, 
fraud, or violence. A military state was formed there which was 
destined to grow into a general military structure. The title 
count of Savoy little by little came to be substituted for that of 
count of Maurienne. From its highlands the county commanded 
the entrance to Italy in the direction of the plains of Lombardy, 
where it extended itself as far as Turin. This intermediate zone 
was thus the cradle of a military power which formed itself upon 
the frontiers, in the least stable parts, at the points of passage, as 
in the case of a true march. In the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies the feudal system was at its apogee; the fiefs were subject 
to numerous changes all resulting from usurpations, conquests, 
marriages, inheritances, or exchanges. The boundaries became 
multiplied and complicated, as well as the ties of the feudal con- 
tract. Thus the county of Champagne, at the time of its greatest 
extent, in the twelfth century, comprising countries held in fief by 
it, or held in fief of it, included not less than sixteen territorial 
groups, or principal islets. It was dependent upon ten different 
suzerains, from the emperor of Germany, the king of France, and 
the duke of Burgundy, to two archbishops, four bishops, and an 
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abbé, he of St. Dénis. All these territories included only parts of 
the basins of the Loire and of the Seine or their tributaries. 

Let the theorists who proclaim that nationalities are consti- 
tuted by river basins, or marked off by water-courses or moun- 
tains, try to apply their systems to the feudal régime! Is it not 
evident that the whole external organization of states during this 
important period, including the organization of their frontiers, 
was related to the internal organization of their society, and that 
their political frontiers, like all their other boundaries, were only 
their social frontiers ? 

And this applies not only to feudal France. In Germany and 
in Italy we see that the Teutonic kingdom which resulted at the 
commencement of the tenth century from the fusion of the king- 
dom of the eastern Franks with Bavaria, Saxony, and Alemania, 
did not have precise boundaries, and did not correspond to any 
geographical reality. On the east the regnum Teutonicum bor- 
dered upon the Slavs and the Hungarians; but it no more had 
natural frontiers than it had as yet, differing from France, a 
center of gravity. Four great groups alone were to be distin- 
guished: Saxony, extending from the Elbe to near the Rhine; 
the Frisians, along the North Sea, and the peoples of Thuringia 
remained in part independent; the Franconians were upon both 
banks of the Maine and in the lower valley of the Neckar; 
Bavaria, victorious over the Hungarians, had extended her dom- 
ination over Carinthia and the eastern part of Franconia. Car- 
inthia, however, was to detach itself and form a new duchy. 
Alemania or Swabia, separated from Bavaria by the Lech, reclined 
on the south upon the Alps, and on the west upon the Vosges, 
from the time of the annexation of Alsace in g11. In short, the 
territories occupied by the Franconians and Swabians did not 
possess physical boundaries; they were to be constantly parti- 
tioned; they were to hold to particularism, both on account of 
their geographical complication and by reason of social causes. 
Saxony and Bavaria represented rather natural regions. The 
first occupied the Germanic portion of the depressed lands lying 
along the interior seas which separate central from northern 
Europe, yet it had no natural frontier toward the east, where it 
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became confused with the Wendic piain, nor to the west, where it 
joined the oceanic depression of Gaul. As to Bavaria between the 
Lech and the Ems, which were purely indicative frontiers, and the 
forest of Bohemia and the Alps always passable, and indeed pene- 
trated, it corresponded in large measure to the upper basin of the 
Danube forming a plateau, in contrast with low Germany in this 
respect. It is thus that Saxony and Bavaria were often opposed 
to one another in politics also, and in customs, in law, and in 
religion. Even Bavarian socialism was to differ from that of 
Bebel; but in reality this division did not constitute an absolute 
line of demarkation, any more than did the physical divisions; on 
the contrary, it represented a differentiation favorable to the 
extension of socialism and to its adaptation to regions of Germany 
which are distinct, but not separate. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY ' 
Wasuincron, D. C., February, 1906. 


At a conference recently held in Baltimore for the purpose of 
discussing the wisdom of forming a national association of sociolo- 
gists designed to perform for sociology services similar to those 
rendered political economy by the American Economic Association, 
about forty specialists in sociology—trepresenting twenty-one educa- 
tional institutions and a dozen organizations engaged in practical 
sociological work—decided to form such an association at once and 
to invite all persons interested in the scientific and philosophical 
study of society to become members. Among those who attended the 
conference, as well as among the sixty other sociologists who 
expressed their views by letter, there was an almost unanimous 
opinion that regular annual meetings of those interested in the 
promotion of sociological studies would advance the science and 
benefit those who are devoting themselves to it. 

Several European nations already possess sociological associa- 
tions which are accomplishing good results. What has succeeded 
elsewhere ought also to be possible in the United States, where there 
is certainly as deep, as widespread, and as truly scientific an interest 
in sociology as in any other country. 

Quite as much as the economists, who formed a national asso- 
ciation twenty years ago, our sociologists are in need of the 
stimulus, the encouragement, and the mutual criticism which would 
come from an organization that is national, permanent, and scientific 
in character. Theoretical sociology has thus far been built up 
mainly through the work of one-idea thinkers who have developed 
their own views to the neglect of much that is valuable in the work 
of others. Moreover, the relation between the various aspects of 
sociology—historical or descriptive, analytical or theoretical, and 
ameliorative or practical—has too often been overlooked. ‘“Prac- 
tical sociologists” have sometimes known little and cared less for 
the theoretical and general aspects of the subject. To bring these 
several groups together would, it was felt, help them all, and at 

‘This is a copy of the circular lately issued by the society. We publish it 
in order to assist the officers in completing the membership as rapidly as 
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the same time exalt sociology in the eyes of the general public. The 
new society, therefore, has been founded with the hope of securing 
the active co-operation of scientific philanthropists as well as of 
persons engaged in academic instruction, of sociological writers as 
well as of sociological workers—of all those who recognize the 
importance of the scientific aspects of sociology. 

The membership fee is three dollars a year, or fifty dollars for 
life membership. Each member will receive a copy of the current 
publications of the society. You are cordially invited to join by 
filling out the inclosed [appended] blank and sending it to 


Proressor C. W. A. VEpiITz, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. 


1906 


To the SecreTARY OF THE AMERICAN SocioLocicaL Society: 

Dear Str: I desire to become a member of the AmeErIcAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
Society. Inclosed please find three dollars in payment of the dues for the year 
ending December 31, 1906. 


1906 


To the SEcRETARY OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 
Dear Stir: I desire to become a life member of the American Socio.oci- 
caL Society. Inclosed please find fifty dollars in payment of dues for same. 


ERRATUM 


In the January number of the Journal, in the article on “The 
Literary Interests of Chicago,” page 516, line 19 from top 
should read : 
as sole proprietor, the Dial has grown in prestige until today, in 
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REVIEWS 


Government Regulation of Railway Rates: A Study of the 
Experience of the United States, Germany, France, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia and Australia. By Huco Ricnwarp 
Meyer, Assistant Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1905. Pp. xxvii+486.' 

The author is a decjded opponent of state railway systems, and 
of all regulation of railways and railway tariffs by the government: 
“for it is the verdict of all experience that governments will not, 
and cannot, make railway rates that will meet the needs of 
expanding trade and industry” (p. xvii)—a most emphatic and 
very harsh verdict, which this professor (care should be taken not 
to confound him with Professor Balthasar H. Meyer, now railway 
commissioner of Wisconsin) attempts to prove from the experiences 
which Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Russia, and Australia 
have had with government-made freight tariffs, and the United 
States with company-made tariffs. According to our author, we 
find, on the one hand, in the countries in which the state influences 
the tariffs, heavy shadows, dense medizval darkness; while, on the 
other hand, the privately made tariffs of the United States reflect 
nothing but clear light, sparkling sunshine, which would beam still 
more brightly if the error had not been made in the United States 
of restricting the freedom of the exemplary railways through the 
enactment of the Interstate Commerce Act and the institution of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Part I of Professor Meyer’s 
book, composed of eight chapters (pp. 1-203), depicts the per- 
nicious effect of state railway tariffs, while Part II (pp. 203-473), 
portrays the magnificent, overwhelming economic results of the 
far-sighted tariff policy of the railways of the United States. 

This is undoubtedly an entirely new conception—new not only 
to the German, but also to the American reader. It is seldom that 


Translation of a review by Dr. Alfred von der Leyen, of the Prussian 
ministry of public works, Berlin; published in the Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen 
for January-February, 1906. 
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an American has the opportunity of reading such a spirited song 
of praise regarding his own railways, and such a hard, depreciative 
judgment with respect to the work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is charged with the supervision of rates 
affecting interstate traffic by the Interstate Commerce Act of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887. 

It is a different question whether the author has succeeded in 
proving his case. This question is of greater interest to American 
than to German readers. During the winter of 1905 President 
Roosevelt himself launched a movement against the existing tariff 
policy of the American railways. The President has expressed the 
opinion that the tariff policy affects the common interests unfa- 
vorably ; he regards it necessary that the federal government exercise 
a more effective supervision of these tariffs, and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission receive enlarged powers over the railways. 
A bill embodying these views passed the House of Representatives, 
but not the Senate. In May and June, 1905, the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce had extended hearings on the subject, and 
the testimony is published in five large volumes. The message to 
Congress of December, 1904, again calied the attention of that 
body, in still more emphatic words, to the necessity of controlling 
railway tariffs through public authority. Whether the President 
will succeed remains to be seen. At all events, he has succeeded 
in greatly arousing public opinion, and has created anxiety on the 
part of the powerful railway managements. A rescuer has arisen 
for these railways in the person of Mr. Meyer, who, equipped with 
what has the appearance of a mighty scientific armament, attempts 
to show how objectionable the efforts of the government of his 
fatherland have been. 

However, the first part of his book was written and published 
before President Roosevelt had advanced his views. Meyer’s 
studies concerning state railway tariffs in European states and in 
Australia appeared between July 10 and October 9, 1903, in that 
excellent American publication, the Railway Age; also the chapter 
on Prussian tariff policy, concerning which the author deems it 
prudent to remain silent in his preface (p. ix). The short chapter 
on France (pp. 123-36) is new. If the author did not resolve 
until later to oppose the railway policy of his government, he 
naturally could make good use of these articles. In his testimony 
before the Senate committee, on May 4 and 5, 1905 (Vol. II, pp. 
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1552 ff. of the report), the author repeated much of what he had 
theretofore written in these articles. 

If in the following review I enter upon details, more than would 
be necessary for German readers, regarding Professor Meyer’s 
utterance with respect to state railway rate policy, I do so in the 
hope that these lines may also come under the observation of 
American readers. In my estimation it cannot be a matter of 
indifference to us that views like these, presented with great con- 
fidence and apparently resting upon thorough investigations, should 
take root in the United States. The railway questions which at 
present are agitating America have only academic interest for us. 

Let us see upon what the author bases his derogatory verdict 
regarding the freight tariffs of the Frussian state railways. Not 
by the method of presenting to Americans the German tariff system, 
German basal rates, etc., and then attempting to prove that this 
system is an erroneous one; that rates are incorrectly established ; 
that trade and industry generally suffer from these rates, and 
are incapable of adequate development, etc. Rather he contents him 
self with saying in two pages (pp. 3-5) that our freight rates are 
composed of two parts, terminal charges and movement expenses. 
The remainder of his discussion is intended to show, on the basis 
of a few examples taken from German, partially very prejudiced 
sources, that under such a system it is impossible to avoid conflicts 
between different branches of industry and industrial sections, and 
that the c¢flective competition of railways with waterways is 
thereby prevented. The fundamental defect of Prussian rates, 
according to the author, is their lack of elasticity, that they are not 
constructed on a falling scale, and that they cannot be thus con- 
structed in accordance with the accepted principles. However, on 
the same page on which the author advances this bold assertion he 
has the misfortune to cite Special Tariff III, which is constructed 
on a falling scale. In addition to these regular tariffs, as is well 
known, piece-goods rates and express-piece-goods rates are tapering 
rates ; and there lies before me a compilation which shows that in 
May last there were not less than sixty-one commodity rates, 
including those for the most important bulky goods (wood, all 
kinds of raw material, fertilizers, ores, etc.), which were con- 
structed on the falling scale; and carload rates on live stock are 
tapering rates. It is therefore a gross misrepresentation of facts 
when the author says: 
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And today in Prussia their introduction is opposed by two powerful 
forces. One of these is the Prussian government’s fear of temporary or 
permanent loss of revenue; the other, the jealousy of the sectional interests 
and trade interests that are concerned about the preservation of the estab- 
lished course of trade and industry. 


Among the examples of erroneous tariff construction which 
Meyer recites, the first is the cancellation of the tapering rates on 
grain, which were withdrawn in the year 1894 in order to make 
possible the ratification of the Russian treaty of commerce of that 
time. This example is chosen not without skill, since uncertainty 
existed then, and even today opinions differ with respect to the 
correctness of this procedure. But it proves nothing with respect 
to the inability of the state to make railway tariffs, because in 
cases where such complications of economic policy did not exist 
the older tapering grain rates were maintained (such as the graded 
mileage rates of the Prussian Eastern Railway); indeed, new 
tapering rates for the export of grain were introduced, which fact, 
however, was known to Professor Meyer. The second illustration 
he claims to find in the export rates on sugar. It is true that their 
adoption was preceded by extensive investigations, but nevertheless 
they were finally introduced, as he himself states on p. 15. And 
with this all his preceding assertions fall to the ground. On p. 16 
he claims that the restriction on workmen’s return tickets is 
connected with this question. Herein lies a remarkable misunder- 
standing. Meyer confuses the return tickets of laborers with the 
reductions in party tickets for the so-called season laborers who, 
it is true, are attracted in part by beet culture. But in both cases the 
question is one of beets. The reduced rates for the so-called 
season laborers have never been canceled. They exist today. 

Then Professor Meyer takes up the question of the ore tariffs 
from Lorraine-Luxemburg to Westphalia. Before their introduc- 
tion, too, difficulties had to be overcome, and the question was 
investigated very thoroughly; but finally, on June 1, 1901, they 
were introduced, and this Mr. Meyer conceals. And with this the 
entire edifice, constructed from material brought together from 
many sources, collapses. The author in his statements has confused 
fact and fiction to such an extent that it would require considerably 
more space to uncover his errors in detail than these through-and- 
through confused statements themselves occupy, and out of all 
of which only this remains true, that there are in Prussia, as in all 
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parts of the world, people who are dissatisfied with certain rates 
and desire reductions. 

The second chapter is devoted chiefly to a discussion of the 
competition of railways and waterways. Professor Meyer con- 
siders it the duty of the railways to maintin the strongest 
possible competition with waterways. That this competition is 
not directed more strenuously against the Rhine, the Elbe, or the 
Oder meets with his disapproval; and he cannot understand why 
the railways should permit the natural waterways to carry an 
increasing tonnage; it is their duty, according to his views, to 
adjust their tariffs in such a manner that all freight is hauled by 
the railways and the waterways lie waste. Furthermore, the author 
cannot understand why the Prussian government does not favor 
the Prussian port of Stettin, by means of railway tariffs, in such 
a manner that it can compete more effectually than heretofore 
with Hamburg. On p. 45 he states: 

While the Prussian government and the German people generally 
believe it a patriotic act to cut railway rates against foreign cities, such as 
Rotterdam, they would not approve any departure from their uniform 
system of rates for the purpose of strengthening one German city as against 
another. 


Naturally, Meyer considers it equally absurd to construct a 
canal between Stettin and Berlin. It is entirely incomprehensible 
to him why the state railways did not prevent the deflection of a 
large part of the petroleum trade of Bremen to the waterways. It 
is not enough for him that low commodity rates on petroleum are 
in force from Bremen to southern and western Germany; although 
even these low rates are frequently met by the tank-ships via 
Rotterdam and the Rhine. This struggle for the petroleum trade 
should have led to the reduction of rates by rail also to the east, 
to Berlin, and to Magdeburg! In consequence of this mistaken 
rate policy the oil trade has been driven from Bremen to Hamburg. 

That with such views Professor Meyer is a still more 
pronounced opponent of artificial waterways and of canal construc- 
tion is not surprising. In the fourth chapter a short summary is 
given of the various attempts to carry a canal bill through the 
Prussian parliament during the last few years. He advances the 
same objections to the first two canal bills which were urged by 
opponents of canals with us. The fate of the last canal bill is not 
mentioned. No mention is made of the fact that in the elaboration 
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of this bill an attempt was made to overcome the objections of the 
opponents to the canal, and to incorporate provisions whereby the 
co-operation of rail and waterways was to be assured in the future 
for the general welfare. All these difficult questions have been 
thoroughly and exhaustively discussed within the last few years, 
in parliament as well as in the daily and technical press. Nor are 
they unknown to the American public. I need only to recall the 
fight for the improvement of the Erie Canal, the competition of 
the railways with the Great Lakes, and the plans for an artificial 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi. In Germany 
and in Prussia this question has long been viewed from a higher 
plane, even during the time in which private railways. still 
existed. The opinion has always obtained that the natural water- 
ways had a right to exist alongside the railways. The interests of 
traffic in general have been rated higher than the exclusive finan- 
cial interests of the railways. Whether or not the waterways have 
occasionally been favored too much is a question which I do not 
desire to discuss on this occasion. At all events, the railway traffic 
has developed substantially alongside the waterways; and, to put 
it mildly, it is gross exaggeration on the part of Professor Meyer 
when he maintains that the Prussian railways have been degraded 
into mere feeders for the waterways. But this question also is 
certainly not connected with the assumed inferiority of the state in 
making rates as compared with private enterprise! The illustra- 
tion of the commodity rates on sugar which Professor Meyer 
presents proves exactly the opposite. Furthermore, the fierce wars 
of the American trunk lines for the grain trade on the Erie Canal 
are by no means a glorious page in the history of American rail- 
way tariffs. 

The third chapter of Meyer’s book deals with the financial 
policy of the Prussian railways, which are accused, by means of 
arguments well known here and amply refuted, of being operated 
too much in the interests of the state treasury. In this attempt— 
which is again highly characteristic of his entire method of proof— 
he joins the economic crisis of 1873 with the alleged mistaken 
financial policy of the year 1891 and following. He claims that, 
instead of obtaining great surplus earnings from the railways, it 
should have been the object of the administration to reduce rates, 
to extend the system, to increase the number of cars, and especially 
to purchase larger cars. Here we meet all the well-known asser- 
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tions which have occasionally been made by a few of our magnates, 
from whose arsenal Mr. Meyer secured his weapons. Professor 
Meyer passes in silence over the proof, brought forward time and 
time again in parliament and elsewhere, how greatly these charges 
have been exsyverated. Altho-+yh otherwise apparent y a diligent 
reader of the Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, Professor Meyer has 
seen fit utterly to disregard the article published in the January 
number of the preceding year, on the development of the freight 
tariffs of the Prussian-Hessian state railways, in which these verv 
questions were treated with great thoroughness, supported by a 
wealth of illustrative material. 

These, in the main, are the arguments by means of which 
Professor Meyer attempts to prove the premises set forth in the 
opening chapter of his book. They are directed less against the 
tariffs than against the system of state railways as such. The 
author seems to occupy an entirely different viewpoint from ours, 
and it would be entirely superfluous were I in this place to take up 
with him the discussion of the question of the justification of the 
state railway system in Germany. For a long time there has been 
no difference of opinion in Germany that a state railway system 
deserves the preference over private railway systems. Professor 
Meyer apparently cannot realize that it is the duty of the state to 
administer the great monopolies of transportation as a unified 
system in accordance with the principle of the welfare of the great 
masses. The professor continually moves about in contradictions, 
declaring on one page that the state can make tariffs only with the 
yard-stick, and on the next criticising it for making certain excep- 
tions. He also confuses his readers continually by rehearsing the 
difficulties which are encountered in adjusting certain tariffs in 
such a manner that they will be beneficial on the one hand, and not 
injurious on the other, and then carefully omitting to tell how the 
state has succeeded, in nearly every case cited by him, in arriving 
at a satisfactory solution—to be sure, only after a very careful 
investigation of all the circumstances entering into the situation. 
And whether this method of procedure, which may sometimes be 
a little tedious, deserves the preference over the practice obtaining 
in America, according to which the great railways judge economic 
questions chiefly by their own subjective estimates, and from the 
viewpoint of their own interest or that of favored shippers, is a 
matter with respect to which no German—and, I am convinced, 
not all American traffic men—are in the least in doubt. 
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The American reader may possibly be impressed with the many 
source-references and figures cited by Professor Meyer. One would 
think him, in consequence of this, uncommonly well read and an 
expert of a high order. But this appearance is deceiving. In the 
illustrations which have been given above I have been able to show 
how superficially Professor Meyer has done his reading. Here I 
may add a few further examples, picked up at random. On pp. 26 
and 27 he states that the Society of German Railway Administra- 
tions is a union of officials of the various German state railways! 
Everybody knows that this society embraces all German, Austria- 
Hungarian, and several neighboring state railways as well as 
private railways. On p. 148 he asserts that Posen is a port situated 
on the Oder near the Galician border. The statement, on p. 358, 
that a Prussian minister, angered over certain transportation 
difficulties, had recently uttered the words, “Commerce be hanged,” 
is simply a fabrication of the author. 

In closing this review, I will take up the following example, 
which is especially characteristic of the method of work of this 
author. On p. 158 Professor Meyer states: 

And within the city limits of Berlin one can count, and smell, upward of 
14,000 cows, kept there to supply the population with milk that the railways 
are not allowed to bring from a distance. 


The assertion is repeated in the following words on p. 387, after 
the author has described how the railways supply New York with 
milk and cream: 

And in the year of our Lord 1902 the firm of Von Bolle was stabling 
within the city of Berlin 14,000 milch cows, which supplied milk to 50,000 
families. In addition, there were in the suburbs of Berlin hundreds of 
dairies, each one stabling a considerable number of milch cows. 


In the last citation the source from which Meyer claims to have 
taken his statement is given. It is the Zeitung des Vereins deutscher 
Eisenbahnverwaltungen of October 29, 1902. Now let us see what 
that paper says: 

It is reported that the well-known dairy of Bolle in Berlin has a supply 
of 14,000 cows, which furnish daily about 85,000 liters of fresh milk to meet 
the demand of 50,000 households. Besides this, there are in the suburbs 
several hundred larger dairies which send their milk wagons into Berlin. 


Up to this point Professor Meyer has copied with tolerable 
accuracy, except that he states as a fact that which his reference 
merely states as a report. But his reference continues: 
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But this is not nearly enough. Millions of liters of milk are brought in 

from the open country, some of it from a great distance, principally by the 
railways. 
Then follows a detailed description of the facilities which the rail- 
ways have provided for bringing in milk, such as low rates, fast 
trains, convenient train schedules, reductions for sending back 
empties, etc.; and from these facts the conclusion is drawn that in 
this manner the public as well as the railways receive their just 
dues. Yet all this Professor Meyer omits, although he cer‘ainly 
must have read this article. He would have his readers believe that 
all Berlin is dependent on the milk produced in Bolle’s dairies. It 
is his purpose to give a very striking illustration of the backward- 
ness Of Prussian freight rates. Having this in mind, it does not 
suit his convenience that just in this matter the Prussian railways 
have performed splendid service; and since the evidence does not 
support his line of argument, he suppresses the facts which do not 
suit him. As a matter of fact, of the 250,000,000 liters of milk 
which were consumed in Berlin in the year 1902, 44,700,000 were 
produced in Berlin, 25,400,000 were brought into the city on 
wagons, and 180,000,000 were brought in by rail. (Statistical 
Year-Book of the City of Berlin, 1903, p. 314.) We are also 
enabled to state more exactly the figures representing the number 
of dairy cows than the source from which Professor Meyer quotes. 
According to a special census, there were in 1902 in Berlin, Char- 
lottenburg, Schdneberg, and Rixdorf together (not in Berlin 
alone) only 11,431 (not 14,000) milch cows, which produced the 
above mentioned 44,700,000 liters. The milk that came by rail 
originated at 216 stations, of which 198 are in the province of 
Brandenburg, 11 in the province of Saxony, etc. Further details 
Professor Meyer may read in the official statistics of the city of 
Berlin, Vol. I, 1903. According to these statistics, he has turned 
the facts upside down, deliberately, in order to cause hilarity among 
his readers, if he has read the article; or he read only the first 
sentence of his reference. In either case this is a method of pro- 
cedure which one has a right not to expect in a scientific book. 

I can pass over more lightly the following chapters. The 
French tariffs are faulty, according to Professor Meyer, because 
they make energetic competition against the waterways impossible. 
He claims that it is the duty of the railways of Austria-Hungary 
and of the regions of the lower Danube to transport agricultural 
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products of the east to Germany by means of low graded mileage 
rates. These railways, like the Russian, especially the Siberian 
Railway, ought to follow the example of the American railways; 
then the agriculture of the Danubian provinces and Siberia would 
blossom forth like that of the great American west (p. 177). In 
this Meyer overlooks the fact that eastern Europe and the German 
Empire are not a unified economic domain ; and that European states 
still maintain, what is to him an entirely antiquated point of view, 
that the policy of customs duties and the freight-rate policy shall not 
negative each other. Professor Meyer, of course, maintains the 
direct contrary, when in another place (p. 340 ff.) he considers it 
utterly false that the Interstate Commerce Commission does not 
regard as permissible railroad rates which render nugatory the 
federal tariff legislation. It is unnecessary for me to point out that 
a comparison of Siberia with the Far West of the United States 
is ludicrous, except that I wish to use this as an example of Meyer’s 
method. He claims that the Russian government has impeded the 
development of the grain industry in Siberia by a faulty policy of 
its state tariffs. On p. 178 he says: 

Therefore it 1s worth while to recount what the Siberian peasant has 
been made to do under the incentive of gain, in the single instance in which 
the railways are free to co-operate with men of enterprise and capital in 


the development of Siberia’s resources. 


This, he claims, was the result of lower rates for the exportation of 
butter. Hence this same Siberian Railway is at one time an 
irrational state railway, and at another an intelligently operated 
private railway! And the best part of it all is that it was just the 
Russian government that has always promoted the dairy interests 
and the exportation of butter from Siberia in every way possible. 

(The remainder of von der Leyen’s review is devoted chiefly to 
Professor Meyer’s comments on American conditions, closing with 
the following paragraph :) 

I should regret it exceedingly if the very one-sided and, so far 
as our railway conditions come into consideration, often absolutely 
untruthful representations of Meyer’s book should interfere with 
what seems to me a very wholesome movement on the part of the 
American government with respect to railway policy, and possibly 
to thwart the strivings of the President of the Union. 

Dr. A. v. p. LEYEN. 
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Source Book of the History of Education for the Greek and 
Roman Period. By Paut Monroe. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. 515. 

A Text-Book in the History of Education. By PAUL MONROE. 
NewYork: The Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. 772. 

These two volumes supply a long-felt need in the teaching of the 
history of education. The Source Book, which was the first to 
appear (1901), covers the Greek and Roman period, and is the 
first of a series of such source-books intended to supplement the 
Text-Book, which has just appeared (1905). 

The Source Book, without attempting a definition either of 
history or of education, presents the most important selections from 
the literary sources relating to education “in the accepted historic 
meaning of the term—that of a definitely organized institutional 
attempt to realize in individuals the ideals controlling a given 
people.” 

This volume is designed as a text; hence the sources are classified into 
periods, in order to afford the student aid in their interpretation, and each 
group of sources is accompanied by a brief introductory sketch indicating 
the general setting of the period to which it belongs and the main principles 
of interpretation to be followed. These introductory chapters furnish little 
more than a syllabus for study; the interpretation is purposely left in a 
large degree to the student. 


Greek education is divided into four main periods or phases: 
old Greek education, for which the sources are Plutarch, Thu- 
cydides, Xenophon, and Plato; new Greek education, with selections 
from Aristophanes, Isocrates, and Plato; the Greek educational 
theorists—Socrates, Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle—representing 
the historical, the philosophical, and the scientific views (with 
selections from the Cyropadia of Xenophon, the Republic and the 
Laws of Plato, and the Politics of Aristotle); and later cosmo- 
politan Greek education, for which the sources are the Decrees of 
the Athenian Senate and the Athenian Assembly, the Panegyric on 
St. Basil by Gregory Nazienzen, and the Morals of Plutarch. 

Roman education is treated in three periods: “Early Roman 
Education in General,” “The Second Period of Early Roman 
Education,” and “The Third Period or Hellenized Roman Educa- 
tion.” For the early period we have selecttions from the laws of 
the Twelve Tables and from the De Oratore of Cicero. For the 
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second the Lives of Suetonius furnishes the sources. Two chapters 
are devoted to a “Contrast Between the Earlier and the Later 
Periods of Roman Education” and to the “Survival of Early Roman 
Educational Ideals in the Later Period.” Plautus and Tacitus in 
the first, and Cornelius Nepos, Suetonius, Tacitus, and Marcus 
Aurelius in the latter instance, are the sources. The sources for 
the third period of Hellenized Roman education are the Satires 
and Epistles of Horace, the Epigrams of Martial, the Episties of 
Seneca, the Lives of the Twelve Caesars by Suetonius, Musonius, 
the Letters of Pliny the Younger, and the Satires of Juvenal. This 
period concludes the volume with a chapter on the “The Orator as 
the Ideal of Roman Education” (with Cicero’s dialogue On Oratory 
as the source), and a chapter on the “Scientific Exposition 
of Roman Education” (with selections from the Institutes of 
Quintilian). 

Of the other work the author gives the following succinct 
account: 

Professedly a text-book, this volume, while not pretending to be an 
exhaustive history of the subject, aims to give more than a superficial 
outline containing a summary of trite generalizations. The merits which 
the author has sought to incorporate are (1) to furnish a body of historical 
facts sufficient to give the student concrete material from which to form 
generalizations; (2) to suggest, chiefly by classification of this material, 
interpretations such as will not consist merely in unsupported generaliza- 
tions; (3) to give, to some degree, a flavor of the original sources of 
information; (4) to make evident the relation between educational develop- 
ment and other aspects of the history of civilization; (5) to deal with 
educational tendencies rather than with men; (6) to show the connection 
between educational theory and actual school work in its historical develop- 
ment; (7) to suggest relations with present educational work. 


The book, in other words, aims to meet the needs of the average 
student of the history of education—needs which involve, on the 
one hand, a widening and deepening of the general background of 
knowledge of human culture, as achieved in the successive efforts 
of the race toward self-instruction, and, on the other hand, a more 
definite conception of the meaning, nature, process, and purpose of 
education which will “lift him above the narrow prejudices, the 
restricted outlook, the foibles, and the petty trials of the average 
schoolroom, and afford him the fundamentals of an everlasting 
faith as broad as human nature and as deep as the life of the race.” 
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Carefully selected bibliographies and lists of topics for further 
study are appended to each chapter, both of which will be of great 
help to student and teacher. There are also placed at the beginning 
of the discussion of the leading periods condensed chronological 
tables of the chief political events and personages, literary men and 
scientists, religious events and personages, educators, educational 
writings, and lealing educational events. These enable the student 
by a glance to gain a survey of the whole field, and to correct 
errors of perspective to which he is liable in a study of this sort. 

Very suggestive and helpful, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the 
treatment of education as adjustment, and an interpretation of the 
history of educational practice and theory from this point of view. 
In this aspect education appears as a progressive bringing to 
consciousness by man of his own ways or methods of doing things, 
his own unconscious and instinctive reactions to his physical and 
social environment. Education is the most advanced phase of 
evolutionary process, its most controlled stage. It is the conscious 
self-adaptation of humanity to the conditions of its life and growth. 
“With this stage of evolution the institutional aspect of environment 
is most important, and social selection of greater functional signifi- 
cance than natural.” Yet even this conscious and social selection 
has been for the most part a stumbling and uncertain guide. That 
is, “since the social consciousness rather seeks to prevent change, 
social progress has resulted for the most part through the conscious 
effort of the individual to secure for himself some advantage which 
is not permitted or, at least, not consciously given by society.” 
The highest form of social selection is attained when society 
becomes conscious of its aim in terms of a method, and grasps the 
meaning of the process of adjustment and readjustment by which 
the individual and the social are evolved together. “The great 
positive method developed by modern society for effecting these 
purposes is public education. Education thus becomes for the social 
world what natural selection is for the sub-human world—the chief 
factor in the process of evolution.” 

Employing this conception, Professor Monroe traces educa- 
tional practice and educational theory through its successive phases. 
Primitive man exhibits education as non-progressive adjustment, 
since here behavior is in accordance with definite and rigidly 
prescribed customs and habits. Oriental peoples, of which China 
is taken as the type, illustrate education as recapitulation. Among 
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the Greeks for the first time we find the idea of liberal education 
—education as conscious progressive adjustment. In the Middle 
Ages the ideal of education is discipline—mysticism and monasti- 
cism furnishing the type of discipline on the spiritual side, 
chivalry on the social side, and scholasticism on the intellectual 
side. In the humanistic ideal of the Renascence we have a 
revival of the idea of liberal education, which, however, in turn, 
becomes narrowed by its too restricted adherence to the literary 
content of the curriculum. The Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation illustrate the religious conception of education. Real- 
istic tendencies follow—humanistic realism, social realism and 
sense realism. The modern disciplinary conception of education 
is considered in connection with Locke’s educational writings. The 
naturalistic tendency is illustrated in Rousseau; the psychological 
tendency, in Pestalozzi, Herbart. and Froebel; the scientific 
tendency, in Spencer and Huxley; and the sociological tendency, 
by many recent writers. The present period, the author says, is 
one of eclecticism ; and doubtless in a sense this is true. But every 
period is a “fusion” of existing or earlier tendencies, and an 
attempt at “harmonization” of conflicting theories. Is there not 
reason to think that this is as progressive and constructive a period 
as any that has preceded in the history of education ? 
The permanent problem, says Professor Monroe, is to 
transmit to each succeeding generation the elements of culture and of 
institu‘ional life that have been found to be of value in the past, and that 
additional increment of culture which the existing generation has succeeded 
in working out for itself; to do this, and also to give to each individual the 
fullest liberty in formulating his own purposes in life and in shaping these 
to his own activities. The problem of the educator is to make the selection 
of this material that is essential in the life of the individual and essential 
to the perpetuity and progress of society, to construct it into a curriculum, 
to crganize an institution to carry on this great process, and to formulate 
the rules and principles of the procedure which actually accomplish the 
result. The problem of the school is to take the material selected by the 
educator, to incorporate it into the life of each member of the coming 
generation so as to fit him into the social life of the times, to enable him to 
contribute to it and to better it, and to develop in him that highest of all 
personal possessions and that essential of a life satisfactory to his fellows 
and happy in itself, which we term character. 
H. Heatn Bawpen. 


Vassar COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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The Police Power—Public Policy and Constitutional Rights. By 
Ernst Freunp, Professor of Jurisprudence and Public 
Law in the University of Chicago. Chicago: Callaghan 
& Co., 1904. Pp. xcii+8r19. 

Until the appearance of Professor Freund’s book, the discus- 
sion of the police power was confined to two distinct classes of 
treatises; on the one hand, the legal textbooks intended to guide 
the practicing lawyer in the conduct of litigation ; on the other hand, 
the general treatises on political science. The legal works dealing 
with this subject show but few differences in method of treatment. 
With the increase of adjudicated cases, there has been corre- 
sponding increases in the bulk of these volumes, but they have all 
failed to give us a broad treatment of the subject. 

In the general treatises on political science we find the police 
power occupying a position of increasing importance. Burgess, 
in his work on Political Science and Comparative Constitutional 
Law makes the police power the central feature of his discussion 
of individual liberty. 

Students of this subject have realized for some time past that 
the most fruitful discussion of the police power would come with 
the combination of the distinctly legal and the broader political 
methods of treatment. Dr. Freund has accomplished this difficult 
task with a degree of success which places us in possession of a 
work indispensable alike to the student of political science and 
to the practicing lawyer. 

No other principle in constitutional law has played so important 
a part as the police power. Through it the courts have been able 
to adapt our federal and state constitutions to the changing 
economic and political needs of the country. It has made possible 
such adjustment without the necessity of constitutional amend- 
ments. The courts have furthermore used this doctrine to protect 
the people against the shortsightedness or extravagance of their 
own representative assemblies. Its most important function, how- 
ever, has been to prevent the injurious assertion of private rights 
as against public welfare. Through its influence the courts have 
been able to counteract to a certain degree the strong individualistic 
tendencies of our American communities. In fact, the history of 
the police power in the United States mirrors with a considerable 
degree of accuracy the gradual curbing of the intense individualism 
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characteristic of our American communities. Dr. Freund’s method 
of treatment makes this tendency clearly evident. 

In examining any treatise on the police power, one naturally 
turns to the author’s discussion of the quasi-public industries as 
a test of the authors method of treatment. In chap. 17, entitled 
“Business Effected with a Public Interest,” Dr. Freund has given 
us an admirable treatment of the subject. It is to be hoped in some 
future edition of the work Dr. Freund will extend his discussion 
to include the street railways, gas and electric-light, and water 
services. 

The appearance of this work will undoubtedly contribute much 
toward giving the police power a more definite place in the 
curriculum of our American universities. With this work in hand, 
interest in the police power need no longer be confined to our law 
schools, but can readily find place among the general courses in 
political science. Students of law and politics are under deep 
obligations to Dr. Freund for having placed them in possession of 


a real guide in the study of this important subject. 
L. S. Rowe. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Negro: The Southerner’s Problem. By THomas NELSON 
Pace. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xii 


+ 316. 

This book is dedicated “to all those who truly wish to help solve 
the race problem,” and it is a pleasure to commend it to all such. 
It is a collection of essays, some of which have been previously pub- 
lished, upon the relations of the negroes and the whites in the South 
and the solution of present difficulties. Like all that Mr. Page has 
written on the negro problem, these essays are characterized by a 
sanity of spirit and a painstaking thoroughness. Though Mr. Page 
is primarily a literary man, he has to a remarkable degree that open- 
ness of mind and impartiality of judgment which make up so largely 
the scientific attitude, and which go so far in the scientific treatment 
of any social question. However, his lack of scientific training leads 
him to make occasional blunders, as when he predicts (p. 288) that 
“before the end of the century there may be between sixty and eighty 
millions of negroes in this country.” 

The general trend and spirit of the book may perhaps be best 
shown by a few quotations: 

The alleged danger of the educated negro becoming a greater menace to 
the white than the uneducated is a bugaboo which will not stand the test of 
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light. That this might be true if the white is allowed to remain uneducated, 
may be readily admitted (p. 301). 

There are only two ways to solve the negro problem in the South. One 
is to remove him; the other is to elevate him. The former is apparently out 
of the question. The only method, then, is to improve him (p. 305). 

This education should be of the kind best adapted to the great body of 
those for whom it is provided The true principle should be elementary 
education for all, including in the term “industrial education,” and special, 
that is, higher education of a proper kind for the special individuals who may 
give proof of their fitness to receive and profit by it (p. 309). 

Finally, and as the only sound foundation for the whole system of 
education, the negro must be taught the great elementary truths of morality 
and duty. Until he is so established in these that he claims to be on this 
ground the equal of the white, he can never be his equal on any other ground. 
When he is the equal of the white, it will make itself known. Until then, he 
is fighting, not the white race, but a law of nature, universal and inexorable — 
that races rise or fall according to their character (p. 310). 

If Mr. Page truly represents the mass of intelligent southern 
whites in these ideas, it is safe to say that the negro problem will 
soon be in a fair way to solution. 

CuHarLes A. ELLwoop. 
University oF Missouri. 


Democracy in the South before the Civil War. By G. W. Dyer. 
Nashville: Publishing House, M. E. Church, South. 


Mr. Dyer, who is instructor in economics and sociology in 
Vanderbilt University, has prepared a syllabus of a proposed larger 
work on the condition of democracy in the South before the Civil 
War. It is a strong protest against the theory usually advocated by 
our historians, that affairs in the South in ante-bellum times were 
largely controlled by an oligarchy of slaveholders, who kept down 
the average white man, who made labor disdained, who kept the 
South agricultural, while the great mass of the people were idle, 
illiterate, and lazy. By reference to census reports and similar 
material Mr. Dyer quite effectively disproves statements of his- 
torians, which he quotes as texts for his argument, and by some 
comparisons between certain of the southern and northern states 
before 1860 he draws conclusions by no means unfavorable to the 
former. The syllabus suggests a most interesting line of work, 
which, if carried out without prejudice or passion, of which unfor- 
tunately there are traces, ought to yield results of great value to the 
student of American social and economic history. 

J. W. SHEPARDSON. 
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Condorcet: Guide de la Révolution frangaise, théoricien du droit 
constitutionnel et précurseur de la science sociale. By 
FRANCK ALENGRY. Paris: V. Girard et E. Briére. Pp. 
xxiii-+ 891. Fr. 14. 

This work has all the appearances of a thesis for the doctorate. 
It may be said that it constitutes a definitive study on Condorcet, from 
the historical and sociological points of view. Unless new manu- 
scripts of the eminent philosopher are discovered, it certainly seems 
that nothing can be said now that M. Alengry has not said already. 

This very stout volume is rather dry reading, because of the 
great number of quotations, and the abundance and minuteness of 
details. What we consider a fault, from the literary point of view, 
is an advantage, if we consider the book from the student’s stand- 
point, as being a work to consult for documents, facts, and argu- 
ments. M. Alengry studies Condorcet from the political, the consti- 
tutional, and the sociological points of view. The study is precise, 
minute, and based upon the most reliable sources — the unpublished 
papers left by the great thinker. The author has read all that was 
published by and on Condorcet, his book thus being a complete 
bibliography. 

Book I treats the political side of Condorcet before, during, and 
after the Revolution: before the Revolution, he prepares it; during 
it, he directs and organizes it; after it, his memory is the rallying 
sign for the republican opposition and the parties of the vanguard 
from the Consulate to this day. Book II reveals a thinker no less 
unknown than the politician—a true theorist of constitutional law 
whose object, method, problems, and solutions have been indicated 
with a power and an authority which, according to M. Alengry, have 
never been surpassed, and whose influence is still felt among us, 
either in doctrine or in action. Book III deals with Condorcet as 
economist, moralist, and sociologist. Book IV investigates the 
originality of Condorcet and his historical influence, studying him 
successively as a man of action—republican, observer, utopist — 
and finally showing all that contemporaneous democracy owes to 
him. 

Condorcet is a book which the philosopher, the sociologist, and 
the historian must read. They will find in it original chapters, as 
well as unedited and new particulars on the part played by Thomas 
Paine and David William on August 10, on the election of Danton, 
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on the feminism of Condorcet, etc. As regards the French Revolu- 
tion, one may consider this volume as an unedited chapter of its 
history. It is studied here in its inner and philosophical life. 

The erudition of the author is enormous. He is thoroughly 
master of his subject; but he does not seem to have condensed it 
enough. His work is too full. In spite of its analytical table of 
contents, it is not easy to consult. There ought to have been an 
alphabetical table as well. 

The very title of his book shows that M. Alengry considers 
Condorcet the guide of the French Revolution, almost its chief and 
promoter. He attempts to prove this in the course of his study. 
But it is rather an exaggeration, because in a movement like the 
French Revolution there is no proper guide or chief. There are 
some who may think themselves such, but in reality they are not. 
They are themselves guided by the collectivity, the events, and the 
circumstances more than they guide them. Apart from this, we 
cannot praise M. Alengry enough for having written Condorcet. 
Such a work is sure to last, and for many years to come to be profit- 
ably consulted by students. 


Seize ans en Sibérie. By L&o Deutscu. Paris: Librairie Uni- 
verselle, 1905. Pp. 349. Fr. 3.50. 

Leo Deutsch, a Russian revolutionary, took part in an attempt 
against a traitor, twenty years ago. Being arrested, he made his 
escape and fled abroad. He was caught in Germany and delivered 
to the Russian authorities. He was again incarcerated, sent from 
one prison to another, and at last tried and condemned to exile to 
Siberia. There he was shut up in the prison of Kara. After thir- 
teen long years of imprisonment, he was granted semi-liberty, still 
in Siberia. Finally he made his escape via Vladivostok and Japan, 
and returned to Europe by way of Oceanica and North America, 
after having passed sixteen years in Siberia. It is about his life in 
Siberia that the author tells us in a simple, easy, and attractive style, 
which the translator, M. Charles Raymond, has well rendered into 
French. The story is as interesting as a novel. The volume is an 
excellent contribution to the history of the movement of emancipa- 
tion of Russian thought. The facts it contains may be advanta- 
geously consulted by the criminologist who wishes to study the life 
and customs of Russian prisoners; by the psychologist who is 
anxious to penetrate the soul of the Russian revolutionist, of those 
who endure martyrdom for their ideal; and by the sociologist who 
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wishes to know Russian functionaries and the Russian government. 
It has its place next to Memoirs of a Revolutionist, by Kropotkin, 
and La Russie souterraine, by Stepnyak, etc. It completes them. 


Souvenirs de Tunisie et d’ Algérie. By G. Saint Paut. Witha 
Preface by Tu. Rrsot. Paris: Charles Lavauzelle, 1904. 
Pp. 360. 

The title is unpretentious. It hides but too well the sociological 
and psychological interest of Dr. Saint Paul, the author of the well- 
known work, Le langage intérieur et les paraphasies (la fonction 
endophasique). Taken as a whole, the Souvenirs are ethnological 
and sociological studies in the interest of practical acquaintance 
with the types described. The author is well read and has a philo- 
sophical mind, and his work abounds in subtle and suggestive 
remarks. The subjects treated are various: scenes of Tunisian life ; 
impressions and notes on Bizerte, Tunis, and Algiers; the habits of 
a few animals of North Africa (sloughi, gazelle, dromedary, horse, 
donkey, etc.) ; reflections on the state and the future of the popula- 
tions of Algeria and Tunis; on the customs and the character of the 
natives; colonists and colonization in Tunisia. In spite of this 
diversity, the author, who is a fine observer and who applies a scien- 
tific method, has been able to study and explain his subjects with 
great skill. It is a book that the ethnologist, the psychologist, and 
the economist may read with profit. 


Les retraites des travailleurs. By Paut Impert. Paris: Perrin, 
1905. Pp. 327. Fr. 3.50. 

This volume, written by an engineer of the government factories, 
is preceded by a short preface by M. Paul Deschanel, a deputy. The 
author is already known to those interested in social questions. 
Indeed, he has published a book of real value, Rapport entre patrons 
et ouvriers dans la grande industrie. The present work is well 
fortified with facts, and abundantly furnished with statistics and 
figures. The author’s examination of the question from the his- 
torical point of view, both in France and abroad, constitutes an 
excellent part of the book, and is quite complete. The keen critical 
sense of the author may be seen in the remarks he makes on the 
different systems employed in Belgium, in Italy, and in Germany. 
He suggests a system that may be open to criticism, but is perhaps 
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preferable to that proposed in the French Parliament. This is a 

practical book, dealing with one of the most important questions of 

the day. It is worth consulting as a contribution to the problem of 

the relations between the proletarians and the capitalists. 

L’évolution religieuse et les légendes du christianisme. By G. L. 
Duprat. Paris, 1904. Pp. 76. 

The author has only drawn here the outline of a more complete 
work. He argues that every religion is a natural fact subject to the 
laws of natural evolution. He contests Spencer’s conception that 
religions are derived forms of the exercise of political power. But 
his arguments are not conclusive. The first part of M. Duprat’s 
work is not clear. One must read it several times to catch the mean- 
ing of the author, and even then one is not quite sure to understand 
exactly his thought. The second part, regarding the legends of 
Christianity, is much clearer. After having rapidly studied the 
religious feeling in Christianity, he examines the account of Jesus 
and Mary, and lastly primitive Christianity. In this last chapter he 
treats carefully the question of the persecutions under Nero, and 
concludes that tradition is inaccurate; the citations of Tacitus, for 
example, are mere interpolations. In short, this little volume is an 


interesting contribution to religious sociology. 
A. AND H. Hamon. 


The American Family: A Sociological Problem. By FRanx 
N. Hacar. New York: The University Publishing So- 
ciety, 1905. Pp. 196. 

The author brings to his task the special training of a lawyer 
and considerable reading in the history of institutions. He dis- 
cusses sex, theories of primitive and historical forms of domestic 
life, the decadence of the Yankees, occupations of women, mat- 
rimonial law, divorce, free love, education, industrial influences, 
democracy. It is a serious work with a conservative purpose. 
Perhaps the most useful and instructive parts are the discussions of 
the decadence in the Yankee stock, the danger of foreign inunda- 
tion, and the law of property affecting husband and wife. Even 
here we must turn to Howard for adequate information about the 
law. The dithyrambic passages in praise of romantic love, which 
the author calls “intervals of literary rests and elucidations that 
may appeal to the artistic sense,” are precisely the hardest passages 
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for an academic audience to understand, though they may be 
pleasing in certain hours when one yearns to hear about things 
ineffable. But the student wishes the solid facts of the discussion 
might be bound by themselves without the interruption of the “lit- 
erary rests” which really fatigue. The definition of “love” given by 
Felix Adler in his remarkable little volume on Marriage and 
Divorce is more satisfactory; although Mr. Hagar’s earnest treat- 
ment commands respect. We should like to have him develop 
more fully his argument in chaps. 13, 14, and 21, where court prac- 
tice would yield valuable illustrations. The volume illustrates the 
fact that men with legal training can render a valuable service to 
sociology by calling attention to the obstacles to progress which the 
law itself presents when it is no longer fitted to contemporary con- 
ditions. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


Benevolent Institutions, 1904: Special Report of Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce and Labor. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 

This report treats of the operation of benevolent institutions, 
including the movement of institutional population during 1904 
and financial statistics for 1903. The investigation was directed by 
Mr. John Koven, expert special agent, with valuable labor in 
collecting and arranging materials by Mr. W. A. King and Mr. J. 
H. Garber. This statement guarantees the highest possible accuracy 
in method of inquiry and arrangement of results. 

The data were collected from the institutions themselves, and no 
effort was made to take personal schedules of inmates. Five classes 
of institutions were presented: (1) orphanages, children’s homes, 
and nurseries; (2) hospitals and dispensaries; (3) permanent 
homes for adults, or adults and children; (4) temporary homes for 
adults and children; (5) schools and homes for the deaf and blind. 
Almshouses, public and private hospitals for the insane, and schools 
for the feeble-minded are not included, but will be discussed in 
special reports. No attempt was made to collect statistics of out- 
door relief. 

The quality of this work is so excellent that all students and 
administrators are uniting to urge Congress to extend the scope 
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of the inquiry and to secure biennial investigations, so that the 
various movements anl tendencies may be closely watched and 
studied. Bills are now before Congress with this purpose in view, 
and they deserve the interest of all citizens and legislators. 


The Charity Organization Society of the City of New York. 
Twenty-third Annual Report, to September 30, 1905. 

This report deserves particular attention and study, for it reveals 
the structure and activities of one of the best equipped and adminis- 
tered philanthropic agencies in the civilized world. In addition 
to the accounts of the ordinary life of a charity organization society, 
we discover the evidences of an immense creative and inventive 
enterprise which brings philanthropy into touch with all the scien- 
tific and reformatory efforts of the age; as, “A Study of Case 
Records,” by Miss Brandt; “Purchase and Management of Food 
by the Poor ;” “Philanthropic Education ;” “Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis ;’ ““Tenement-House Reform.” 

One should mention in this connection the report from the 
Associated Charities of Boston for 1905, which is always rich in 
suggestions for friendly visitors, and the Buffalo Reports which 
describe the union of churches in district work for poor families. 
In general, the charity organization movement is characterized by 
fertility of resource and inventiveness. 


C. R. H. 


L’Office du Travail de 1895 4 1905. Ministére de 1’Industrie et 
du Travail, Royaume de Belgique. Bruxelles, 1905. 

This admirable volume, edited by the director general of the 
Department of Labor of Belgium, M. Jean Dubois, was prepared 
for the Liége Exposition of 1905. It celebrates the tenth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the department. The first section is 
devoted to the analysis of the organization of the office. The larger 
part of the discussion is given to the work of the office and its re- 
sults ; statistics of labor ; agencies of conciliation ; factory inspection ; 
insurance against accidents; agencies of thrift; trade unions; laws 
regulative of industry. The third section describes the supreme 
council of labor, the commission on fraternal societies, and the com- 
mission on accidents. The volume contains statistical diagrams 
and photographic illustrations of mechanical devices. 

C. R. H. 
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Generalbericht iiber die Tatigkeit des deutschen Vereins fiir 
Armenphlege und Wobhltatigkeit, 1880-1905. Von Emi. 
MUNSTERBERG.. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1905. 


This important summary of German relief, by the director of 
the Berlin city system and secretary of the German Conference 
of Charities, is worth special notice. The most significant discus- 
sions of a quarter of a century are here analyzed and their main 
principles interpreted. The first part gives a sketch of the rise and 
activity of the union of relief administrators ; the second contains a 
chronological list of the papers and of their authors; the third is a 
systematic survey of the contents of the reports and discussions, 
relating to relief and welfare work. Dr. Miinsterberg remarks that 
recent discussions tend to lay more stress on preventive measures, 
as care of children and of the sick. The workingmen’s insurance 
laws have modified relief methods at many points. The book is 
more than a report of proceedings; it is a real contribution to the 
scientific treatment of the whole subject of charity. 


&. 


The Saloon Problem and Social Reform. By JoHN MARSHALL 
BarKER. Boston: The Everett Press, 1905. 


The author’s argument is in the form of a direct plea for local- 
option legislation. He would evidently have absolute prohibition, 
if such a law could be enforced. For purposes of persuasion the 
arrangement of the discussion is effective, but the absence of 
references makes it impossible for the critical reader to verify 
many very important statements. 


C. R. H. 


Family Monographs. By Esa G. HerzFetp. New York: The 
James Kempter Printing Co., 1905. Pp. 150. 


This is an interesting study of twenty-four families living in 
the middle West Side of New York City. The economic facts are 
given, but in subordination to the manifestations of beliefs, ideals, 
interests, amusements, superstitions. Fragmentary as the study 
is, it is an authentic document by a shrewd observer and interpreter 
of social motives. 


C. R. H. 
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Efficiency and Relief: A Programme of Social Work. By 
Epwarp T. Devine, Ph.D., LL.D., Schiff Professor of 
Social Economy in Columbia University. New York: The 
Columbia University Press, 1906. 

Dr. Devine defines the field of the new department of study by 
saying: “The social economist is the modern organizer of 
knowledge for the practical good of man... . . Social work, social 
legislation, and social thought are the three main branches of an 
adequately equipped school of social economy.” In this inaugural 
address we see the outlines of a growing system of principles 
which are adapted to control the most efficient social conduct. 
From the fruitful labors of the author in the past we may con- 
fidently expect still more important contributions to this field; 
whether it be called “social economy,” or “social technology” or 
“practical sociology” is of minor consequence. 


C. R. H. 


Marriage and Divorce. By James Bryce, D.C.L. Oxford 
University Press, New York and London. Pp. 8o. 

This able essay is already well known as a part of the work 
Studies in History and Jurisprudence (1901), and the separate pub- 
lication should give it a wide reading among those who are giving 
special attention to problems of the family. 


C. R. H. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Sociology as Culture.— The conspicuous trend of elections in this and 
other universities toward social studies— whether these be called history, 
philosophy, economics, sociology, or what not — suggests interesting speculations 
as to what may be the meaning of it, as to how this trend may be related to the 
general state of thought. Only a small part of these elections are made for 
technical reasons; they do not, on the whole, express the tendency to specializa- 
tion with a view to a career. They express, beyond doubt, a search for something 
in the nature of culture: students look to these studies for breadth, for a richer 
and more comprehending life. 

Somebody has said that culture is the rise of the individual into the life of 
the race; and, if this is true, a social character must always have belonged to 
studies that yielded real culture. Why was Greek the word of culture from the 
early part of the fourteenth century to the latter part of the nineteenth? Evi- 
dently because it was the ark in which was preserved so much of the higher life 
of the race; in mastering it a man passed from the narrow confines of medizval 
thought into something glad, free, and open; it was like being let out of prison. 
Perhaps the classics still have more of this function to perform than we realize. 
It would be nonsense to assert that we have assimilated what is best in ancient 
culture, and it is quite possible that the decline we witness is in some degree 
transient. But, however this may be, it is clear that the classics flourished because 
they gave the individual a fuller membership in the life of mankind, and that 
social studies are now in vogue because they are believed to serve the same end. 

The fact that the study of society may be culture is somewhat obscured per- 
haps by a certain technical character that the word “culture” has taken on in 
popular usage. Like all words that relate to the higher life, it tends to become 
incrusted with special associations that are not at all of its essence. Just as 
religion, to many people, means going to church and joining in the rites and 
formule of certain traditional societies, so culture is bound up in a way almost 
as mechanical with a study, too often formal and uncomprehending, of languages 
and the fine arts. Because of the prevalence of this idea, and the shrewd percep- 
tion of plain people that such acquirements often have little meaning for real life, 
“culture” is regarded with some suspicion as an intellectual or esthetic exercise 
having no necessary connection with generous personal development. 

This suggests a consideration that goes far to explain the decline of many of 
the older instruments of culture and the rise of newer humanities; namely, that 
culture in our day must be democratic, in the sense that the higher life which it 
embodies must not be the life of a privileged upper class shutting itself off from 
the common lot to cherish a private enjoyment, but something which makes for 
unity of spirit, excluding no one who has intrinsic fitness to receive it. It is 
partly because the art and literature of the schools are in a measure bound up with 
outworn ideals of society that young people find them somewhat unreal and 
unsatisfying, not expressive of the deeper facts of life as they feel them. Litera- 
ture and fine art must always have a !arge part in culture, but is it not true that 
new types of them must arise before they can regain the commanding place which, 
it would seem, properly belongs to them? We have some voices of men crying in 
the wilderness — Walt Whitman, Tolstoi, Wagner, and others — prophesying 
something of this sort, but not yet the adequate art and literature, still less the 
incorporation of these into education. 

In the meantime an increasing number turn to studies which, however 
deficient in form and hilarity, do really aim to explore human life; and in order 
not to speak of things which I know only at secondhand, I will leave others to 
expound the culture values of history, social philosophy, ethics, economics, and the 
rest, and point out what, from this point of view, the student seems to be looking 
for in sociology. 
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He seeks, for one thing, to get a better notion of the social order as a living 
whole, and of the relation of particular functions to this whole. He finds the main 
interest of popular thought to be social discussion of a somewhat confused sort. 
All kinds of theories and claims are vehemently urged, and one would wish to see 
at least the outline, if possible, of a rational adjustment of these conflicting ideas. 
To give this in the largest way is perhaps the function of philosophy, but the 
student wishes to define and enrich his philosophy by a somewhat detailed study 
of the actual working of human life. 

He wishes in particular to make out his own relation to the system, to find 
out what the energy and aspiration he feels within him may mean in terms of the 
general life, to get a material out of which he may form ideals of his own career. 
I will give for what it may be worth the statement sometimes made by students 
that this is the first subject that they have taken up that seems to have anything 
to do with the individual. 

Again he wishes very earnestly to find out what is right with reference to 
the less fortunate members of society, and how he can help to make this right 
prevail. A variety of causes are working together to reanimate the sentiment of 
human brotherhood and to give it hands and feet in the conduct of life. This 
movement the student feels, and he desires to be actively and intelligently in it. 

Such aims as these are aims of culture; they look not to a private or tech- 
nical advantage, but to a larger membership in the life of the race; they are 
distinctly humanities, and it is as such that they appeal to the youth of our 
time. The decline of culture is like the decline of religion; that is to say, it 
does not exist, it only appears to exist to those whose eyes are so fixed upon old 
forms that they do not see that the spirit which is disappearing from these has 
made for itself new ones. 

I wish to add a word as to how sociology may most effectively be made a 
means of culture. One of the great drawbacks to the traditional culture studies 
is the difficulty of keeping up an interest when one passes from the atmosphere of 
an institution of learning into a world which has lost almost all conscious rela- 
tion to them. Greek, for instance, would be a great thing if we did anything with 
it, but it is notorious that scarcely anyone does, and the reason is largely in the 
fact that there is no emulation or sympathy outside of the colleges to give it that 
social reality without which a thing can hardly seem real to the individual. 

The truth is that a culture study should be one that is bound up on one side 
with the actual interests of men, and, on the other, leads those interests out to a 
universal scope. Sociology, at the present time, is such a study. It is rooted in 
real interests, social, political, industrial, philanthropic, which no system of cul- 
ture can ignore without becoming futile, and yet it aims to make these things the 
doorway to the most spacious apartments of the human mind. 

Understanding, then, that culture consists in finding the ideal in the practical, 
and vice versa, let the student, while at the university, extend to the utmost his 
general view of human affairs in their historical, psychological, economic, and 
other aspects; let him try to get a rational view of things as a whole; but let 
him not fail at the same time to take up the investigation of some particular 
practical question which he is likely to have an opportunity to pursue after he 
leaves. It is precisely because it affords so many such questions of living interest, 
because it offers, in the world at large, such constant incitement to find the ideal 
in the practical, that sociology is culture. Public opinion, leadership, social 
classes, competition, combination, the great institutions of religion, government, 
and the family, poverty, crime, race problems, the mixture of nationalities by 
migration, overcrowding, slums, saloons, popular amusements, the exploitation of 
women and children in industry — facts of this sort, and the questions growing 
out of them, are to be found in every city, village, and rural township in the 
country. They are full of human interest and open, to one who approaches them 
with preparation and in a right spirit, the richest opportunities to take part in the 
higher life of the race. : 

The proof that this is real culture is to know people who, protected from 
narrowness and fanaticism by a broad training, are giving a part of their energy 
to disinterested social activity. That they commonly get breadth of view, a 
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quickened sympathy and a great deal of the joy of life out of it is pleasantly 
evident. If one wants a kind of culture that does not require money; that will 
foster in him the sense of union with humanity; that will keep him young by 
identification with something more enduring than his narrower self; that edu- 
cates thought, feeling, and action; that will give meaning and outlook to the com- 
monest relations, he may hope to find it by occupying himself, both reflectively 
and practically, with some phase of the life of the community in which he lives.— 
Proressor C. H. Coorry, in The Inlander, Michigan University, March, 1905. 


Women and Crime in Japan.— The Chuokoron publishes an article on 
“Women and Crime in Japan,” by Mr. T. Yokoyama, the chief points of which 
we give below. The attention of sociologists has for some time past been drawn 
to this subject, and novelists have ever been wont to make women’s crimes a 
leading feature in their stories. 

1. The number of female criminals— The women guilty of grave offenses 
number far less than the men. The figures given by recent official statistics are 
men, 2,834; women, 341. Among these the men convicted of committing murder 
numbered 438, and the women 192. Thus we see that the proportion of murders 
to the total number of grave offenses committed by women is 56 per cent.; 
whereas in the case of men it is only 15 per cent. As to minor crimes there is not 
much difference between men and women. 

2. Adultery— Taking the average of the last ten years, the women con- 
victed of adultery have amounted to 323 per year, against precisely the same 
number of men. The following figures give the number of convictions for each 
year between 1892 and 1901: 1892, 250 men and 246 women; 1893, 312 men 
and 310 women; 1894, 266 men and 274 women; 1895, 295 men and 301 women; 
1896, 328 men and 332 women; 1897, 349 men and 347 women; 1898, 329 men 
and 334 women; 1899, 273 men and 272 women; 1900, 239 men and 238 women; 
1901, 232 men and 235 women. Taking the total average, the number of men is 
287, against 289 women. 

3. Education and crime.— Though some writers on crime have asserted that 
it is largely the result of want of education, Japanese statistics do not bear out 
this idea in the case of men, but in that of women they support it. Taking the 
three years from 1809 to 1901, the partially educated men convicted of adultery 
were about equal to the non-educated; but among the women there were 80 
uneducated to 12 partly educated. 

4. Adultery and poverty.— Adultery is comparatively rare among the poorest 
classes; that is, the number of convictions is comparatively small among these 
classes. 

5. Crimes that originate with adultery—In this country the practice of 
killing the wife who is caught committing adultery together with her paramour is 
very common, having come down from Tokugawa days, when the law sanctioned a 
husband’s taking the law into his own hands in emergencies of this kind. But the 
killing of the husband either by the wife or by her lover in order to get him out 
of the way is almost equally common. The crimes which have been caused by 
adultery during the past ten years are recorded as follows: setting fire to the 
houses of their wives’ paramours by husbands, 17 cases; setting fire to wives’ 
houses by their paramours, 14 cases; setting fire to houses belonging to husbands 
by their wives’ paramours, 5 cases; setting fire to the houses of paramours by 
wives, 6 cases; setting fire to husbands’ houses by unfaithful wives, 4 cases; 
unfaithful wives killed by their husbands, 41; paramours and wives killed 
together by husbands, 18 cases; husbands killed by adulterous wives, 38 cases ; 
adulteresses killed by their lovers, 23; husbands killed by wives and their para- 
mours in collusion, 7; paramours killed by adulterous wives, 3; unfaithful wives 
and their lovers wounded by wronged husbands, 73. Mr. Yokoyama observes that, 
considering the population of Japan, the cases of proved adultery are comparatively 
few: but he goes on to say that there are a large number of instances in which 
the crime though committed cannot be brought home to the persons concerned.— 
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Industrial Alcoholism.— There is a traditional belief, more or less prevalent, 
to the effect that the primary and most serious factor in intemperance is con- 
vivial excess. It is often assumed that the amount of drunkenness, or even the 
number of arrests for drunkenness, in a community furnishes a reliable guide to 
the extent to which alcoholism prevails. That this is far indeed from the truth 
is easily apparent from an inspection of the statistics of drunkenness, on the one 
hand, and of the characteristic effects of alcoholism, such as cirrhosis of the liver 
and attempts to commit suicide, on the other. 

Arranging the English counties, with North and South Wales, in the order 
of their addiction to drunkenness, we find that the list is headed by the chief 
mining districts — Durham, Northumberland, and South Wales. But if we look 
at the place of these districts ir the list of alcoholism, the result is entirely 
different. Durham —a long way the most drunken county in England — has an 
alcoholic death-rate which ranks it with the sober agricultural districts; while 
South Wales, third highest in the list of drunkenness, is the lowest but three in 
the list of alcoholism. 

Drunkenness reaches its maximum in the mining districts, but in these same 
districts the frequency of the specially alcoholic offenses is relatively low. The 
reason for this is, of course, simply that in the mining districts we have to do 
with practically pure convivial excess; the conditions of the coal-miner’s work 
to a large extent exclude the possibility of his drinking during the hours of work 
—that is, of industrial drinking; while, on the other hand, his relative pros- 
perity and low standard of culture are extremely favorable to convivial indulgence. 
In the manufacturing towns, on the contrary, and still more in the seaports, the 
conditions of labor, especially among the unskilled workers, are of a kind greatly 
to further industrial drinking. 

The conclusion, therefore, to be drawn from the statistical evidence is clearly 
that the connection of chronic alcoholism is with industrial drinking and not 
with convivial drunkenness, and that accordingly the latter phenomenon, however 
regrettable as a proof of a low standard of manners, is not of very great account 
in the causation of the worst evils of intemperance, at all events under the 
prevailing conditions in this country. 

Allusion has already been made to the importance of occupation in determin- 
ing the drinking habits of workingmen. The character of the nervous and 
muscular effort which the work demands is unquestionably the chief influence of 
this sort. The cause of industrial drinking lies, of course, in the power that 
alcohol has of giving a sense, albeit an illusory sense, of increased strength and 
efficiency. While this feeling is largely subjective, it is nevertheless very real to 
the drinker; and, accordingly, in proportion as his work is of a kind to cause 
exhaustion and depression, he will tend to seek relief in alcohol, so long at least 
as its agreeable action is not outweighed by obvious and immediate disadvantages. 

In labor that demands only coarse muscular effort, these conditions are best 
realized; the sense of fatigue is relieved by the pseudo-stimulant action of 
alcohol, while the real loss in keenness of perception and accuracy of muscular 
adjustment produced by the drug is here relatively unimportant. The more skilled 
occupations require a steadiness and quickness of hand which is quite incom- 
patible with the constant use of alcohol. 

Next in importance to the nature of the muscular and nervous effort required 
in an occupation, comes the facility of access to alcohol during working hours. 
It is, in fact, from the interaction of this factor with the character of the muscu- 
lar and nervous strain that the drinking tradition of an industry is mainly formed. 
Since the effect of alcohol is transitory and is followed by reaction, it is essential 
for its industrial use that the dose be repeated at short intervals. If the intervals 
are so long that the period of depression overshadows that of increased well- 
being, the disadvantages of the drug will be sufficiently evident to the workers 
to exclude its use. Breaking the continuity of the intoxication compels the worker 
to realize by actual experience that the sense of increased energy which he gets 
from alcohol is a very brief illusion. 

Employers are thus in a position to do much toward mitigating the effects of 
alcoholism by the character of the shop rules enforced. Many altogether prohibit 
the introduction of alcohol into their factories, and some go farther and, by 
starting temperance canteens, encourage the use of hygienic substitutes — W. C. 
Suttivan, in Economic Review, April, 1905. E. B. W. 
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Ethnic Factors in Education. — The efficiency of our educational system 
depends upon a clear apprehension of the relation of the contributory sciences of 
biology, psychology, sociology, and anthropology to pedagogy. The purpose of 
this paper is to examine anthropological facts and conditions which are vital in 
the development of the American system of public education. 

The aim of al! education should be at once individual, social, and ethnic; 
for individualization and socialization proceed simultaneously by like processes, 
and both are conditioned by the type of ethnic experience which forms, as it 
were, the pedagogical background. It is a trite saying that “the teacher must 
understand human nature,” but we do not always consider the vast significance of 
that requirement. It presupposes a knowledge not only of man as an individual. 
but of the effect of meteorologic and dietic, of social and physiographic influences 
which have dominated human life. In primitive society the individual was a 
cipher; he lived, worked, thought, prayed, as did his tribe. Nature’s chief product 
was an ethnic mind, an ethnic character, a race of men. 

The American teacher whose pupils represent half a score of different sets 
of ethno-psychic characteristics, is confronted by no simple task in the effort to 
inculcate our best ideals of personal and civic righteousness, and to eradicate as 
far as possible ideals which are adverse to our own. What seems to us criminal 
tendency may be but a survival of a custom which, in the view of a more 
primitive race, was a strictly moral act. Thus countless perplexing problems of 
the teacher root in ethnic mind, and can be solved only when the ethnic factors 
in the equation are duly considered, and the inheritance from savagery or foreign 
national life is given its proper value. 

The forces that have molded racial character are largely age-long, environ- 
mental influences. Dr. Edwin G. Dexter has shown, in his “ Study of Tusayan 
Ritual,” Smithsonian Report, 1905, the influence of definite meteorological condi- 
tions on mental states. Whenever, as in the case described, the very existence of 
a tribe is dependent upon slender natural resources and capricious conditions of 
rain and weather, there will grow up rituals to prevent their failure and insure 
a harvest. “The cults of a primitive people are products of their necessities.” 

The persistence of ingrained racial traits even under an artificial environ- 
ment of civilization is a circumstance which must rot be lost sight of. With a 
race a thousand years are as yesterday with an individual. Nature will not be 
hurried. Such facts are particularly applicable to our national task of educating 
alien races, such as the Indian, the negro, and the Filipino. In the case of the 
first of these races, I know of no persistent attempt on the part of the govern- 
ment or philanthropy to develop the inherent Indian character by stimulating him 
to the perfection of his own arts, his own social institutions, his own religion, 
his own literature. 

A similar problem confronts us in the Philippines; here many ethnic groups, 
each with customs, morals, ideals, and modes of reasoning centuries old and 
almost unknown to us, are coming under our influence. We propose to prepare 
them for self-government, and to that end have placed over them, in slightly 
modified form, our highly specialized American public-school system, our only 
guide to the efficacy of this, when imposed upon other races, being the results of 
our experience with the American Indians. I do not wish to be understood as 
being opposed to an educational policy for the Philippine Islands, but I do regard 
it as premature and wasteful to establish there a public-school system in advance 
of any considerable scientific knowledge of the mind and character of the Malay 
race. 

Among the conclusions to be drawn from this study are the following: 
1. The development of a race must be from within; a civilization imposed 
from without is usually harmful, often destructive, and always undesirable. 

2. Normal schools and other institutions for the training of teachers should 
give a prominent place to anthropological sciences. 

3. Our national educational interests so greatly increased by our endeavors 
to develop alien races, call for the organization of an executive Department of 
Education, in place of our present wasteful and inefficient distribution of educa- 
tional functions among unrelated departments.— Epcar L. Hewitt, in American 
Anthropologist, January-March, 1905. E. B. W. 
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City and Country in the Life-Process of the Race.—To gain an insight 
into the measure and deyree of the conditions and dependencies of the dying off, 
propagation, displacement, and changes in quality of peoples, it is necessary to 
study a network of factors. In separating the environmental factor, city, the 
investigation of different countries and regions has made an inevitable coefficient 
of mistakes. Yet there remains a final impression as the result of this sketch. It 
is the fact that only few persons get the full benefit of the culture of which the 
upper urban strata must be considered as the bearers. 

As intellectual activity diminishes the assimilation of food with the upper 
strata of the city population, which are especially active intellectually, the rhythm 
of life is retarded. Ard while in these upper classes culture renders the life of the 
individual more splendid, yet the blossoms of culture, being poor in seed, seem 10 
devour themselves. The lower strata, growing up neglected, spread out more and 
more, and with them physical and psychical evils. Although the economic impor- 
tance of a city population in the intensive life for gain shows itself with all its 
power in comparison with that of the country life, one sees that with gradually 
growing prosperity the number of children diminishes. At the same time, a 
general qualitative improvement is by no means to be expected, both on account of 
the change of strata and the elimination, as they take place in the city in con- 
trast with the country. But cities procure the sifting of those who attain to the 
leading positions in all branches of cultural activity. The faster the process of 
citification drags population with itself, the more quickly the alleged changes must 
appear. There is no backward course in the current of this development. If with 
us the signs of a moving downward from the culmination point of the curve appear 
only in embryo, yet the thousandfold experiences from history teach that the most 
splendid culture perishes when the men who created it, or were able to propagate 
it, lose their energy. A fatal rdle seems to have been given to the life of cities 
from olden times. 

However, one will have to ask how far the consequences of city life are 
infallibly connected with cultural development, and how far our time succeeds in 
making advantageous use of the knowledge of holding together by virtue of our 
superior domination over nature. The measure for the full flower of a community 
is in the coincidence of the maxima of its (1) economico-political, (2) cultural, 
and (3) highest race (i. e., long life, favorable percentage of propagation, and 
quality) developments. Usually, with the curves showing race-history, the first 
line to incline downward is that for race-development; later the economico- 
political line falls, and last also the cultural line runs down. The longer a family, 
clan, tribe, or nation with a common culture (that is, a psycho-physical group) is 
able to preserve in a harmonious manner, on the best possible level, the three 
mentioned maxima, the higher will be the cultural, vital power, and the more 
excellent the human type that its members represent. Every time and every nation, 
when it has arrived at its apex, must ask anew how far it is able to do something 
with its means of power against this race-destroying factor of cultural develop- 
ment which becomes most evident in the contrast between city and country; to 
what extent, by virtue of its social organization and by virtue of its recognition of 
the connection between the factors, it can influence that process of sifting on which 
the cultural future depends.— Dr. Ricuarp THuRNWALD, in Archiv fiir Rassen- 
und Gesellschafts-Biologie, November-December, 1904. H. E. F. 


Documents on Charity and Conditions.— Especially worthy of notice are 
certain public documents which have come to hand. The Report of the Reforma- 
tory Commission of Connecticut—A. Garvin, president— January, 1905, is 
valuable as an argument for a reformatory for young men. A Prison Commission 
Report (Indiana) is an able and convincing plea for the abolition of the county 
jail as a place of punishment, for a system of state district workhouses, and for 
rational employment of youth in the reformatory. Criminal Statistics, appendix 
to the report of the minister of agriculture for the year 1903, shows the recent 
facts of crime in Canada. 

‘*Report on the Growth of Industry in’ New York’’— (Albany: The 
Argus Co., 1904; State Department of Labor).— This is another valuable pre- 
sentation of the present condition of industry of a great state with its historical 
background. The various industries are analyzed and their development traced 
during the nineteenth century. 
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Ex-Prisoners’ Rescue Home.— We have received from Mr. Taneaki Hara 
the Eighth Annual Report of his work done in the way of protecting and assisting 
criminals who have completed their terms of service in prison. He began his 
labors in this line of work in 1897, when so many prisoners, released on account 
of the death of the empress dowager, were wandering about Tokyo without work 
or friends. Something of what has been accomplished may be seen from the 
following statistics taken out of his report: 

Total number of prisoners taken in: 653 (613 men and 40 women). 

Crimes committed : 

Burglary 
Killing or wounding 
Incendiarism 
Counterfeiting 
Gambling 
Prostitution 
Degree of offense: 
First offense 
Second offense 
Third to fifth offense 
Fifth to tenth offense 
Tenth to twentieth offense 
Scores of offenses (women) 
More than hundredth offense 
Results of protection: 


Under watch-care 

Living in Tokyo 

Living in the country 

Dead 

Whereabouts unknown 

Ran away 

Committed crimes after leaving the home .. 


40 


If Nos. 5, 6, 7 be considered failures, they amount to only 30 per cent., so 
that 70 per cent. are saved. Among those who are living either in Tokyo or in 
country districts, 235 are married and have 121 children. 

The main office of Mr. Hara’s establishment has been removed to govern- 
ment land in Moto Yanagiwara Machi, Kanda District, Tokyo, and here the 
women are kept. The men have been put into temporary quarters in Izumi Cho, 
Kanda District, though some of them are boarding with their employers. The 
main building was erected by men who had been protected in the establishment 
and are now engaged in lawful employments in Tokyo. They included carpenters. 
bricklayers and many other kinds of workmen, who contributed gratuitously either 
materials or labor. In this way they showed, with great pleasure, their apprecia- 
tion of what had been done for them in their great need.— E- W. CLeMeEnt, in the 
Japan Evangelist, January, 1905. 


The Heart of Mr. Speman Ethics.— Many readers of his Autobiography 
must have asked: Was Spencer’s mind supremely interested in evolution, in the 
mystery of creative power, or in the problem of human conduct conceived as man’s 
conscious adaptation to the conditions of his existence? The answer here offered 
is that he regarded the formulation of a system of scientific ethics as the crown- 
ing achievement of intellectual effort. His Autobiography shows he was ready to 
make any sacrifice to square his acts with his system. 

In a conversation I had with him in the summer of 1896, he expressed keen 
regret that he had misled readers with his term “the Unknowable.” But he 
expressed a keener regret over the revival of militarism throughout the civilized 
world. 

I am now satisfied that there was a conflict between his philosophy and his 
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feeling about the modern situation. The postulate of evolution, according to Mr. 
Spencer, is the equilibration of energy. He must have seen that the extension of 
communication from the nations having a balance of power to the weak races 
would precipitate transformations unprecedented ; that science and invention used 
in exploitation of natural resources must revive struggles between economic 
classes: and finally, that only when these gigantic equilibrations shall be com- 
pleted can there be peace, a final disappearance of militarism with its correlated 
type of character. Seeing this, Mr. Spencer's inability to look upon the process 
without bitterness is a crowning proof of the intensity of his abhorrence of all 
aggression.— FRANKLIN H. GrppinGs, in Jnternational Journal of Ethics, July, 1904. 
H. E. F 


The Government Prison Settlement at Waiotapu, New Zealand — an 
Experiment in the Utilization of Prison Labor.— Off the main coach-road 
through the North Island of New Zealand, in a trackless volcanic plain covered 
with manuka scrub and steaming hot springs, stands a cluster of white huts. 
These buildings are the scene of an experiment, philanthropic or social, which 
from its novelty alone is of unique interest. The writer visited the prison camp 
on January 31, 1903. That was just two years after its opening. 

The real work of the prisoners is tree-planting. The settlement area is 
:,280 acres. The government owns this. The soil is made of volcanic ash, from 
four inches to two feet deep. The ,vvernment forester had found that pines 
suitable for timber would grow there. More than 200 acres are already under 
cultivation. Everything is done by prison labor. The men work in parties of 
twelve, under an unarmed warder. 

The prisoners are almost all men convicted of felonies, on charges such as 
forgery and embezzlement. Many are gentlemen by birth and education. No 
attempts to escape have been made. Only prisoners of the class working for good 
marks are sent there. Four live together in each of the fifteen box-like houses. 
The men’s health is excellent, high level, climate, natural hot baths, and outdoor 
work being the causes. The experiment has not been expensive, comparing per 
capita cost for that at ordinary prisons. Two similar settlements are now 
proposed. 

In forming prison settlements, the government in no way intends to super- 
sede the convict labor used in road-making. It intends: (1) to discriminate 
between classes of prisoners, to humanize the conditions of life for those not 
criminals by disposition, and to prevent the herding of hardened criminals and 
first offenders; (2) not to interfere with free labor, as no government could afford 
to carry out such a scheme of tree-planting on waste land except by prison labor. 
— Constance A. Barnicoat, in International Journal of Ethics, July, 1904. 
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Crime in England.— For some years prison reformers have referred to 
England as the one country where crime was decreasing; but the tide of statistics 
has at last turned, and has risen so high as to awaken some concern. The increase 
in the number of commitments to 100,000 of the population has been most con- 
spicuous within the last three or four years, rising from 460 in 1901 to 535 per 
100,000 in 1903. 

Inquiry reveals four probable causes for the increase: (1) Greater activity 
on the part of the police has resulted, in some districts, in the more rigid 
enforcement of law with regard to drunkenness, immorality, and wagrancy. Thus 
progress toward a better enforcement of the law in a community makes it com- 
pare unfavorably as to prison population with less well-regulated districts. (2) 
Growth of vagrancy and of offenses against workhouse regulations by men who 
prefer prison to workhouse life has helped to swell the number of commitments. 
This condition raises the question whether labor colonies on the Belgian model 
might not be established to advantage, where the professional tramp, who now 
goes from prison to prison, may be detained for a long period of time. (3) The 
return of soldiers from South Africa seems to have added slightly to the number 
of commitments for assault and drunkenness. (4) A considerable rise in the 
number of prisoners committed for debt is evident in all parts of the country. 
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It was anticipated that the more rigorous treatment of debtors in prison, which 
was one of the results of the Prison Act of 1898, would lead to a smaller number 
of debtors coming to prison. This expectation, however, has not been fulfilled; 
the number of debtors has increased. 

In two directions English prison authorities are proceeding on rational 
lines. They are devoting their attention to the professional or habitual criminal, 
on the one side, and to the juvenile offender, on the other. The detention of 
habitual offenders for long periods on the basis of their known character, rather 
than of their last illegal act, is the only rational way of dealing with them. In 
spite of the many industrial schools in England, it is still a matter of surprise to 
note the large number of boys who are committed to prison for trivial offenses; 
during the last ten years 192,279 juvenile offenders under twenty-one years of age 
have been committed to prisons where mature criminals are confined. The grati- 
fying fact of the increasing number of offenders upon whom sentence is sus- 
pended under the First Offender’s Act and under the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
could be made still more encouraging by the introduction of a system of probation 
officers, and of juvenile courts.—Samuet L. Barrows, in International Journal of 


Ethics, January, 1904. E. B. W. 
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